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— Only 2 Days from NewYork ae 
Bermuda is Cool in Summer—Average Summer Temperature Only 77° 
A delightful ocean voyage to a quaint Foreign Land— 


All sports and the amazing marvels of caves and 
sea gardens. Bermuda is immune from Hay Fever. 


8 Day Tours $97.00 


and up, including every expense for steamer, Hotel and side trips. 
Longer Tours at proportionate rates. 
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Sailings Twice Weekly 
via Luxurious Transatlantic Liners 


“FORT VICTORIA” & “FORT ST GEORGE” | 


Canadlan cuss 


2 unusually attractive cruises (no freight) 
via The Luxurious Twin-Screw 


S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 
Sailing from New York JULY 3 and 17— 
Allowing Two Days at Quebec for Sightseeing 


Magnificent scenery, smooth water, cool weather. The ship has 
spacious promenade decks, and all deck games, many rooms with 
bath, finest cuisine, etc. Orchestra for Dancing. 
The round trip occupies 10 days, rate $150 and up, 
or one way to Quebec, $80 and up 
No Passport required. For Booklets on Bermuda or Canadian 
Cruises address 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., New York—Or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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ClaspzFronts 
and Stepzins 


that are 
brief — flexible — feathersweight 





A wisp of vest—a clasp-front or step-in 
—and mademoiselle dons her other clothes 
with confidence. 
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Outward appearances deny its existence! It 
is a clasp-front or step-in—with or with- 
out boning—as supple as the body itself. 
But that is what makes her frocks look so 
chic and slender. 
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Of elastic, batiste and ribbon combined 
with typical French ingenuity. In Paris , 
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For Madame and Mademoiselle 


AN ImporTED PARIs-MADE CoAT 
For SUMMER 


37,00 
The Price is No Gauge of the 
Value of this French Coat. 


Rosarie—Ot a new jacquard weave of wool chenille with 
a lustrous rayon brocade design. Collar and cuffs 
of tapis wool (which resembles summer fur). 

In all white with white collar and cuffs or 
in all beige with beige collar and cuffs. 


MapDAME’s OR MADEMOISELLE’S COAT SHOP 


Charge Accounts Solicited 


Jranklin Simon & Co, 


A Store of Individual Shops 
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FE. J. LASMAN & GOMPANY 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
TWENTY EXCHANGE PLACE ; 

NEW YORK 


June 1, 1926 


Dear Madam: 

Since June 1925 we have been addressing you through these pages, 
calling your attention to the principle of saving and investing, and to 
the surprising possibilities of cumulative savings. For example, we have i 
pointed out that money invested at five percent, and compounded, will ; 
double itself in approximately 14 years, and thet at six percent it will 


double in 12 years. ' 


Our advice on matters of savings is at the disposal of women 
citizens. Will you plesse indicate whether or not you desire to receive 
information directly from us, from time to time, and what type of security 


you prefer. 
Sincerely yours, 


F.J. LISMAN and COMPAN 


By 


Please send me information concerning safe investments. 
I prefer 

U.S. Municipal Bonds 

U.S. Railroad Bonds 

U.S. Public Utility Bonds 

U.S. Industrial Bonds 

Foreign Bonds 

Diversified Investments : 
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Street 
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Judge Allen, Pioneer 


The Story of a Woman Who Has a 


F you have brains and 
ambition and a colos- 
sal capacity for work 
and no idea of the 
meaning of fear, any- 
thing in the world that you 
want you can get. At least, 
so the theory goes, and: 
Judge Florence E. Allen is 
putting it to the test. 

She sits in a black silk 
robe of justice in a digni- 
fied row of* other black- 
robed justices in the Ohio 
Supreme Court at Colum- 
bus, and incidentally holds 
the distinction of being the 
only woman judge in the 
world to sit upon a court of 
last resort. She was the first 
woman in her state to be in- 
stalled as assistant prosecut- 
ing attorney, the first woman 
in the world to sit in a 
court of general jurisdic- 
tion, the first woman in the 
world to preside in a first 
degree murder case, and 
now it is rumored that she 
may go to Washington to 
sit in the Senate, the first 
woman to serve actively in this capacity, 
too. She adds a new distinction every 
few years. 

All this sounds as if she were a femi- 
nine Alexander forever seeking new 
worlds to conquer. But nobody who 
ever saw Judge Allen could think that. 
She looks like a nice, kindly, intelligent, 
whole-souled person who might be per- 
forming almost any sort of duty in life. 

When you are introduced to her, she 
looks at you and smiles and shakes your 
hand, and somehow you afterward re- 
member all three of these things. Her 
handclasp is so-friendly and her eyes 





Habit of Being First 


By CONSTANCE MARSHALL 





The Standiford Studio 
The latest portrait of Judge Allen 


One who “needs no introduction” to 
CITIZEN 
watched her win honor on honor and 
thousands of them have heard her speak. 
Now she is a candidate for the Senate 
from Ohio, and women all over the 
country will be watching her campaign 
with keenest interest. “More women 
candidates for public office’ means more 
women of the right kind, like Florence 
E. Allen. 


readers, because they have 


are so blue and clear and so 

very keen, and her manner 

so direct and straightfor- 
ward that your whole im- 
pression is one of vast sim- 
plicity and kindliness. 

Later, when you learn to 
know her better you dis- 
cover other things. Secretly, 
she is rather shy, and some- 
times when she is feeling 
most shy her simplicity al- 
most borders on_ brusque- 
ness. Secretly, too, she is 
a very impulsive person, but 
this is all hidden, and on 
the surface she is so calm 
and poised that you forget 
her pioneering proclivities. 
She is always plunging on 
into something new, not so 
much because of its newness 
as because it seems such an 
absorbingly interesting and 
important thing that she 
longs to tackle it. 

Probably the most hein- 
ous crime of which a woman 
judge could be guilty, aside 
from making false decisions, 
would be to succumb to a 
case of “nerves.” Judge Allen has no 
nerves, apparently, but she might well 
have, for the business of being a woman 
judge involves a greater strain than 
people realize. Everywhere she goes 
she is not Miss Allen but Judge Allen 
and regarded less as a person than as 
a curiosity. All her work must be as 
nearly letter-perfect as possible because 
people are ten times more critical of a 
woman in an unprecedented position 
than of a man in the same position. 

Besides the regular routine, consider- 
able work is thrust upon Judge Allen 
simply because she is a woman. Her 
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opportunities for speaking engagements 
are so numerous that she cannot fill 
more than one-fifth of them, and letters 
and requests from people whom she 
never saw, make her mail as heavy as 
that of a movie star. So many people 
ask for legal advice that if she could 
answer these questions and charge fees 
for them she might grow rather 
wealthy, and so many people ask for 
personal advice that she rivals Dorothy 
Dix. Her oath of office spares her 
from the former questions, but the latter 
she struggles with. 

People come to her in person with 
startling or pathetic requests, too. Sev- 
eral young girls who have been de- 
ceived or betrayed have asked her how 
to proceed legally, and often after her 
lectures she is met at the platform by 
women who have personal stories to tell 
her. 

All this is strenuous. Yet Judge 
Allen is noted for the volume of work 
she accomplishes. And she always 
maintains her serenity. How? To do 
as much work as she has to, and do it 
as well as she wants to, she must keep 
as mentally fit as a trapeze performer 
is physically fit. On this hypothesis she 
has worked out an efficiency régime that 
an expert might envy. 

Every day in the year she rises at 

five-thirty, black and freezing winter 
mornings unexcepted, and begins the 
day with a half hour of exercises to the 
accompaniment of the Victrola. Being 
past the amateur stage her exercises are 
more strenuous than Walter Camp’s 
daily dozen although they are of this 
type. 
After breakfast her secretary drives 
her to a certain corner a mile and a 
half from the State House, from which 
she walks to her office, arriving at 
seven forty-five in time for an uninter- 
rupted hour of solid work before the 
opening of court. At noon sne walks 
two miles or three or four, yust to treat 
herself to some fresh air after the 
super-heated stuffiness of the State 
House, and then return to her post for 
an equally solid afternoon of work. In 
the evening before she retires—and she 
always aims to be in bed by nine o’clock 
unless she is attending a meeting—she 
repeats the half-hour of exercises with 
which she began the day. 


She Concentrates 


As for brain power—Judge Allen 
has methods of cultivating this, too. 
She has developed a power of concen- 
tration that is nearly interruption- 
proof. Speak to her when she is busy 
at her desk and she will fail to hear 
you. She has cultivated the power, too, 
of sucking the essential meaning from 
even the driest of legal documents in a 
minimum of time, and she has learned 
to carry a number of things in her mind 
at once, checking each one off as she 
does it and dismissing it from her mind 





for all time—whether it be a legal de- 
cision or a thank-you note. 

Nor is this quite all. The masculine 
art of concentrating on essentials is 
hers, too. She is doing a man’s work 
and she abides by it. She is a judge, 
not a housekeeper, and the details of 
managing her home never cross her 
mind. She likes to go a-partying, too, 
but nine o'clock is her bed time and she 
staunchly departs for home long before 
the party breaks up. 

All this sounds rather as if she were 
a prudish person with a brain like a 
machine and a cow-like placidity of 
temperament. But one _— statement 
proves she is not. She was educated to 
be a professional pianist! She has so 
little time for practice that the judge 
has almost annihilated the artist but she 
still loves to play, and, apropos of this, 
her secretary tells of an incident which 
occurred two years ago when she was 
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This round-faced, straight-gazing young 
person is Judge Allen in an early stage. 


on her way to Europe. It was the 
second night out, and that barren hour 
just before dinner when the passengers 
who dined at the first sitting were eat- 
ing, and. those who dined at the second 
sitting were dressing, so Judge Allen 
slipped into the deserted lounge and 
swung into Schumann and Bach, her 
favorite composers, with abandon. 

The next evening she did the same 
and a little knot of passengers gathered 
to hear her. On each succeeding eve- 
ning the group was increased until by 
the end of the voyage she had a full- 
sized audience. A very still and mouse- 
like audience it was, however, for they 
feared that if she became too aware of 
their presence she might suddenly van- 
ish. No one dared to clap until the con- 
cert was over and then there was no 
opportunity to speak to her for she 
walked in a bee line from piano to door 
and was gone. 

But one woman came up to Judge 
Allen’s secretary to ask if her compan- 
ion were a professional musician and on 
receiving a negative reply she looked 
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much puzzled and very curious. As 
Judge Allen travels without her pro- 
fessional prefix when she goes abroad 
the woman did not discover her identity 
until the end of the voyage, when she 
came rushing to her explaining: “I 
knew you were somebody umusual. I 
could tell it by your touch!” 


Greek and Mountains 


Although her parents were originally 
from Ohio, Judge Allen was born in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, out among the 
Mormons and the mountains. There 
were four sisters and two brothers, and 
a riotously happy time they had in a 
rambling old house with a big front 
yard. Her father, who came west for 
his health, was a Professor of Greek and 
Latin and his daughter’s first teacher. 
She studied Latin when she was seven 
years old and when she was eight, she 
took up Greek, waxing enthusiastic over 
Greek political history and law-making. 
(Politics, you see, even at this early 
age.) 

Judge Allen, with her sisters, at- 
tended a private school in Salt Lake 
City and later went to the Seminary 
her grandfather had founded at New 
Lyme, Ohio. She entered Western Re- 
serve University at sixteen and here she 
first tasted fame by being elected class 
cheer leader. She wrote poems for the 
college paper which so impressed her 
classmates that they offered her the 
editorship of the class paper, and cov- 
ered herself with equal glory in 
dramatics by playing the part of “a man 
with a gouty leg!” She graduated at 
twenty with a Phi Beta Kappa key and 
immediately went abroad with her fam- 
ily to study music in Berlin. 

She liked Berlin, and she liked her 
music and practiced dutifully enough, 
but she was restless. She wanted a 
“job” and presently she went after it 
and got it—the position of musical 
critic on the Musical Courier and also 
upon the Continental Times. This was 
her first attempt at making money but 
she says she was not frightened either 
when she interviewed the editor or 
when she began her first day’s work. 
This attitude, by the way, is typical of 
her later reactions to other kinds of 
work. Anything she wants she goes 
after in a most matter of fact way. In- 
stead of palpitating over difficulties she 
is amazingly slow at recognizing them. 

She stayed two years in Berlin prac- 
ticing by day and attending three or 
four concerts every evening, and it kept 
her busy enough, but still she was rest- 
less, and anxious to return to America 
although what she wanted to do when 
she arrived she had not the least no- 
tion. 

Finally, on returning to Cleveland 
she could think of nothing better than 
to go back to school, and being particu- 
larly interested in questions of govern- 
ment she decided to work for a degree 
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of Master of Arts in Political Science 
and Constitutional Law. But one thing 
wasn’t enough—she conducted the musi- 
cal column of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer at the same time. 

After securing her second degree she 
found the old question still recurring, 
“What shall I do next?” Finally, on 
the advice of a professor, she decided to 
study law, and as the law school of 
Western Reserve refused to admit a 
woman, even an honored alumna, she 
went to Chicago University. 

She knew no one in the city, and no 
one on the campus, and when she ar- 
rived at the law school she found her- 
self the only girl in a class of one hun- 
dred men. ‘This was awesome, she ad- 
mits, and all the more so because of the 
excessive politeness of these men. It 
was their habit to gather in the hails 
before class, and when she appeared, 
they would part in waves, forming an 
aisle through which she had to march 
to her seat. 


“A Poor Working Girl” 


At the end of the year, during which 
she took honors in her class, she crossed 
the continent to New York City, the 
impelling motive being a need of money, 
and the immediate incentive, an offer 
she had received to be legal investigator 
for the New York League for the Pro- 
tection of Immigrants. Her father 
had done enough for her, she decided, 
and henceforth she woutd be self-sup- 
porting. The next year she entered the 
New York University Law School and 
at the same time earned more money 
(and incidentally made both ends meet 
with difficulty) by lecturing for the 
New York Board of Education on 
music and before various women’s clubs 
in New York and Philadelphia on politi- 
cal history. It took initiative for an 
unknown law student from the hinter- 
lands of the Middle West to secure 
these engagements, of course, just as it 
took work to the point of drudgery to 
fill them. The pay was meagre and 
she traveled from one end of the city 
to the other and worked and economized 
in equal degrees, discovering to the full 
all the trials of “the poor working girl 
in the big city.” 

The year after her graduation she 
was admitted to the Ohio bar—just ten 
years after she finished college. In con- 
trast to this long-drawn-out preparation 
was the speed with which she advanced 
after she became a lawyer. Eight years 
after her admission to the bar she was 
elected justice of the highest tribunal in 
the state. 

All this time she was forced to fight 
against certain handicaps that went 
with being a woman, some of which 
were revealed to her in ludicrous ways. 
Shortly after her admission to the bar 
she went to a member of one of the 
best law firms in Cleveland asking to 
be taken into his office. The man, a 





prominent lawyer, but a distinct prod- 
uct of the “old school,” glanced out of 
the window where a light snow was 
falling and said: “Miss Allen, it would 
be painful to me to have a woman in 
my office because I should not like to 
send her even to the courthouse on a 
day like this.” 

After receiving this rebuff—and 
others—she decided to set up her own 
law office. It consisted of a single 
room whose sole furnishings were a desk 
and two chairs. However, as always, 
she was unique. At that time she was 
one of four women lawyers in Cleve- 
land as opposed to nearly fifty, now. 
The first month she earned twenty-five 
dollars, and the second month a little 
more, until by the end of the year she 
achieved a total of eight hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. 

But it was experience that she craved 
—not money. She said that she would 
be willing to work for nothing, and she 
did. She became a volunteer counselor 
for the Legal Aid Society. This helped 
her to become known, and little by 
little she worked up a practice that car- 
ried her to the Ohio Supreme Court in 
two years, not as a judge yet, but to 
argue a case before that court. It was 
a vastly important case, not only to 
her but to the women of her state be- 
cause it was a municipal suffrage case 
that established the right of women to 
vote in East Cleveland, Lakewood and 
Columbus. Other big cases came her 
way in the next five years and 
gradually her practice became so flour- 
ishing that it might have continued to 
keep her busy, prosperous and success- 
ful up to the present time and on into 
the trackless future had not her pas- 
sion for experience taken her into the 
prosecuting attorney’s office. She was 
appointed Assistant County Prosecutor 
of Cuyahoga County and gave up her 
own practice to take the position. 

This afforded experience indeed, for 
the volume of cases which go through 
the Cleveland criminal courts is enor- 
mous, and she tried hundreds of cases 
as assistant prosecutor. She remained 
here two years and got a thrill out of 
every case she tried but the urge of her 
ambitions was impelling her on to the 
next step. 

In 1920 she stepped into the office of 
the Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas. She ran on the non-partisan 
judicial ticket against ten candidates, 
but like Abou Ben Adhem, “her name 
led all the rest.” Furthermore she re- 
ceived the greatest vote ever given to 
any judicial candidate for that court. 
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The city of Cleveland was electing its 
first woman judge and it was not doing 
it by halves. 

They wanted to sidetrack her after 





she was elected—put her off in a court 
of domestic relations. But Judge Allen 
would not have it. “No,” she said, 
serenely, firmly, standing up for her 
rights, ‘I was elected to serve in a 
court of general jurisdiction and that is 
the court in which the women expect 


” 
me to serve. 





© The Standiford Studio 
Judge Allen was trained to be a profes- 


sional musician. She still loves to play. 

She remained on the Common Pleas 
only two years but in that time she 
tried 660 cases—seven of them being 
murder trials. Her sentences were 
strict—no one asked to have his case 
transferred to her docket because of 
leniency. In 1922 she moved one step 
higher, to the Supreme Court. AIl- 
though she is a Democrat she ran on 
this occasion with no political organiza- 
tion behind her. With five candidates 
and two vacanies to be filled she stood 
second in the number of votes cast. 
The cases before the Supreme Court 
are less spectacular—no witnesses, no 
jury, no gripping murder trials, or sor- 
did divorce entangleménts. Judge Al- 
len has done her work here quietly, her 
opinions being characterized, her col- 
leagues say, by courage, hard work, and 
the true judicial attitude. 

But even this is not the whole story 
of her work, and to tell it all it is neces- 
sary to go back to her college days. 
When she was an undergraduate she 
elected a course in international law 
that interested her tremendously. The 
fact that there has never been any code 
of ethics between nations struck her 
with peculiar force—but there was noth- 
ing to do about it, no war was brew- 
ing, she had no influence with any politi- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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What Halts Disarmament? 


HERE are unquestionably 

millions of people in the 

world whose minds will not 

permit them to have confi- 

dence that perpetual peace 
can be achieved until there has been a 
general world disarmament. At the 
moment millions of men compose 
armies, standing or reserve. Conscription 
exists in at least fourteen countries, and 
hard pushing toward military 
training is going on in our own 
land with the War Depart- 
ment and large appropriations 
behind it. 

A few months ago the out- 
look for early reduction of 
armament was promising. Alas. 
the usual has happened. To 
apply a bit from Henry VIII: 

“Today (he) it puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope, 
Tomorrow blossoms, . .. . 
The third day comes a frost, 

a killing frost.” 

The frost has nipped the buds, 
but the roots are secure and un- 
disturbed. Let us have pa- 
tience. 

What has happened? The prelimi- 
nary conference on disarmament which 
was to have been held in Geneva in 
February was postponed by the request 
of five members of the League of Na- 
tions Council, namely, France, Italy, 
Japan, Czecho-slovakia and Uruguay. 
After much diplomatic discussion the 
conference was set for the middle of 
May. Its business is merely to create 
an agenda for other conferences to fol- 
low in which decisions will be made, 
but even so the larger nations are clearly 
hesitant to make a program. 

The reason is apparent. “Security 
must precede disarmament,” France has 
been saying all along, and the rest of 
the world has been convinced. Locarno 
brought the sense of security to the 
French and Germans for a time, but the 
fiasco in March checked the further de- 
velopment of the plan, and not until 
the regular meeting of the League can 
any one know whether the unexpected 
obstacle that arose in March will still 
exist in September. The newly aroused 
sense of security naturally lapsed back 
into the former doubt and distrust. 
The alarm in France, where the people 
find it difficult to view any act of Ger- 
many as free of sinister intent, has 
been augmented by the fact that Ger- 


look at the nations concerned. 
of frost but believes the roots of peace are sound. 


By CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


many and Russia have negotiated a 
treaty. Disarmed Germany plus the 
enormous reserve army of Russia is to 
the French a picture full of frightful 
possibilities. 

Meanwhile France has been engaged 
in a war in Morocco which continually 
calls for more troops, food, equipment 
and money. A. recent peace conference 


has failed. The Riffs (who are the 


What influences are slowing up international re- 


duction of armament? 
Who is scared, and why? 


While the postponed preliminary conference on 


y 


disarmament is in session, Mrs. Catt takes a 
She sees evidence 


Every month, in article or editorial, she com- 
ments on the international situation for the 
CITIZEN. 


survivors of the Moors once driven 
from Spain) attracted world attention 
when it was alleged that a Riff runner 
had made seventy miles in a single 
night from sunset to sunrise bringing 
the message from Abd-el-Krim, Riff 
commander—‘‘No peace without auton- 


omy.’ France will not yield this 
point and the war goes on. For these 


reasons France is not ready to disarm 
nor even to discuss plans fundamen- 
tally. 

Whatever may be the real ambition 
of Mussolini and his loyal Fascist fol- 
lowers, they have done much tto stir 
anew the old feeling of insecurity 
throughout Europe. Mussolini and 
many other Italian orators and elo- 
quent press writers appear to think and 
talk like Caesar reincarnated. Do they 
intend to act like him? This is the 
question Spain, France, Greece, As‘a 
Minor, Palestine, Egypt, North Africa, 
all one-time Roman provinces paying 
tribute to Caesar, are asking with genu- 
ine anxiety. Fifteen warships accom- 
panied Mussolini, undeterred by the 
bullet of a woman assassin, “across the 
sea that our ancestors called ‘Our’,” as 
one writer put it, and “that washes the 
shores of various and distant lands 
henceforth marked with the imperish- 


able impress of Rome.” So runs the 
eloquence of many orators and writers. 
Italy, dreaming of ancient glories, is 
not ready to disarm nor to talk about it; 
and her neighbors are not ready to dis- 
arm while Italy dreams. 

England, too, is in trouble. The 
most widespread strike yet known is 
scarcely over. The strikers pronounced 
it “‘an industrial dispute.” The Soviet 
organizations declared it “the 
first engagement in the com- 
ing world revolution.” The 
British government did _ not 
name the catastrophe, but pre- 
pared to defend the mainte- 
nance of order by calling in as 
many troops as might be 
needed. England is clearly not 
in the mood to discuss dis- 
armament, and other nations, 
perceiving that similar possi- 
bilities in their own affairs may 
arise, are less certain that this 
is the time to disarm. 

Russia is in reality the chief 
enigma, the X in the algebraic 
problem of disarmament. The 
United States isolates itself, 
but Russia has been isolated by the na- 
tions. Occasionally she has been in- 
vited to joint a conference, and all the 
world agreed that there could be no 
general plan of disarmament with 
Russia left out, therefore she was in- 
vited to attend the May Disarmament 
Conference. She refused to send dele- 
gates, giving the reason that she would 
not send delegates to Geneva, where 
once her representative had been assas- 
sinated, without reparation acceptable to 
her being made by Switzerland. Un- 
doubtedly the Russian government 
would say that its enormous army is 
maintained in defense, as all govern- 
ments do. She would say, doubtless, 
that the entire world is hostile to her, 
and therefore she must be prepared 
against surprise attacks, 

On the other hand, the nations are 
afraid of her. Communists in most, if 
not all, countries are openly agitating 
the overthrow of all governments and 
the substitution of governments by 
“workers.” These groups are small 
minorities, but are capable of creating 
exceedingly difficult situations by  stir- 
ring more trouble wherever trouble is. 
Their influence has been alleged in the 
English strike, the Chinese disturb- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Raquel 
Meller, 
of 
Spain 


HE has come, been seen, and 

conquered New York. How 

she feels about the conquest 

no one knows, publicly. What 

with the worship of London 
and Paris, Buenos Aires and Rio, she 
is used to having world capitals at her 
feet. If you were fortunate enough to 
reach her apartment by telephone you 
were assured that ‘““Miss Meller finds 
America delightful.” But the assurance 
had the quality of a phonograph record, 
and you had to be content with it, for 
her contract secured her against inter- 
views. 

As to the state of mind of the con- 
quered, there is not the faintest shadow 
of a doubt. New York, enslaved in 
the chains of adoration, was a deliriously 
happy captive. For at least three years 
a succession of managers had promised to 
bring Raquel Meller to New York, and 
had failed. The fame of her name 
spread through stray paragraphs, was 
carried by word of mouth. ‘Travelers 
to Paris were admonished to “be sure to 
look up that Spanish singer,” and when 
they came back they were queried ex- 
haustively, and vainly. Their faces 
would soften in a blur of speechless 
ecstasy, and they could only say that 
she was like no one else in the world. 
So New York, always greedy for great 
ones, grew more and more impatient, 
cross at being denied, even a little cross 
at Miss Meller for refusing to come. 

At that psychological moment a cer- 
tain theatrical manager performed a 
miracle, and snared the reluctant artist 
in a net of contracts. The terms have 
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Raquel Meller has added New York to the list of capitals 
that adore her inimitable songs 


become part of the Meller legend. 
They were said to provide a payment of 
six thousand dollars a week, to guaran- 
tee lodging and transportation of the 
most fabulous variety, to secure the 
safety of her five pet dogs, and, most re- 
markable of all, to insure the artist 
against unfavorable criticism. That 
last rashness should automatically have 
produced a withering critical reaction, 
and it is a measure of Miss Meller’s 
art that she conquered in the face of 
such odds. 

She was literally the sensation of New 
York. She made two débuts, one for a 
society charity and the other for anyone 
who could afford to go, at twenty-five 
dollars per seat. The house was sold 
out for all her performances long be- 
fore she set foot on her Leviathan 
ferry-boat, and for the two weeks of 
her announced engagement she played 
to audiences stiff with gold. Then her 
manager relented, and she was allowed 
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to appear before common folk who find 
the telephone book of more use than 
the social register. 

The marvel is that the artist herself 
is not at all like the blatant publicity 
which has been poured around her. All 
dross, all impurity, all slime of commer- 
cialism falls away as she walks out on 
the gray-curtained stage. She is sim- 
plicity itself, a singer of Spanish bal- 
lads. Last spring in Paris I saw her 
in the midst of a tawdry music-hall re- 
vue, whose nakedness was black and 
blue with practicing, and scarred with 
unskilled falls. She was as fresh, as 
innocent, as welcome as apple-blossoms 
in the midst of reeking perfumes. One 
wondered just how much her handful 
of simple melodies owed to the power- 
ful contrast. 

(Continued on page 43) 














“Why I Sent My Child to 


an Experimental School” 


AS TOLD TO ANNE O’HAGAN 


CHOOLS used to be “public” 

or “private,” “day” or 

“boarding.” Now a 

classification regarded by 

educators as more important 
than these has arisen. Schools are now 
“standardized” or “experimental,” ‘“‘old- 
line” or “progressive.” 

Most of the readers of the WoMAN 
Citizen, whether they went to public 
or private, day or boarding schools, at- 
tended old-line, standardized schools. 
They sat upright on little wooden 
chairs behind little wooden desks when 
they weren’t standing upright at the 
blackboard or in the aisles for recita- 
tion; they moved in unison when the 
teacher struck her little nickeled bell 
once, twice or thrice. Their young 
arms waved in comparatively harmoni- 
ous rhythm when the windows were 
opened and the five-minute “calisthen- 
ics’ were practised. They chanted in 
unison “nine times, nine makes eighty- 
one...” (eighty-one what?) or they 
sing-songed “bounded on the east by the 
Atlantic Ocean,” knowing very well, 
meantime, that the pinky blotch on the 
map which the teacher called the United 
States was bounded on the east by some 
beautiful wavy blue lines. 

The skulls of the young of those 
days were regarded more or less as ves- 
sels into which information was to be 
diligently poured ; and it was hoped that 
by the blessing of heaven and the water- 
tightness of said skulls, “a good educa- 


cross 


tion” would be retained. It seems only 
just to remark that it frequently was! 

The standardized schools, public and 
private, have gone on being more or 
less like that except that they have 
tended, especially the public ones, to 
grow larger and larger. 

Present-day adults whose heads did 
manage to retain some portion of the 
assorted information poured into them, 
or who gained an education from their 
after-school activities, would probably 
gasp at first sight of a present-day ex- 
perimental school room. It might be 
one in which two youngsters were busy 
tacking chicken wire to a frame, an- 
other was solemnly at work upon an 
airplane, two little girls were construct- 
ing birdhouses, another painting scenery 
—all of them absorbed, concentrated, 
and apparently unaware of the mature 
presence of a teacher reading casually 
beside a window. 

The experimental school room might 
even disclose half a dozen very young 
children stretched upon their stomachs 
on the floor, assiduously covering large 
sheets of paper with paint applied ac- 
cording to their own designs and desires. 
Or it might be far away from any 
school building, on the deck or in the 
engine room of a ship from South 
America, and the children might (by 
invitation) be filling their pockets with 
Brazil nuts, or watching the instrument 
by which the captain on -the bridge 
talked with the engine room. The ex- 
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Left—The first grade—at the Lincoln School, 
New York—begin to understand some of the 
problems of community life through build- 
ing a small village of their own, 


Below—Boxes from the grocery store form 
the beginning of the houses, stoves, theatre 
and school. 





perimental school room might even be 
a Ford car cruising across the corn 
lands of Iowa with a teacher at the 
wheel and four little boys and a camp 
outfit stowed in and about! 


; : - ' 
There are approximately fifty of these 
operation in |} 


experimental schools in 
this country, some extremely ex- 
perimental, some more timorously so. 
The number is constantly growing. A 
great—possibly a tidal—wave of pro- 
gressive education is rising and seems to 
threaten—or to promise—astonishing 
changes in the Little Red Schoolhouse 
of enshrined memory. That the wave 
is really advancing, that the movement 
has passed the stage where it can 
be shrugged off as another demonstra- 
tion by the perennial faddist, was 
clearly shown by the convention 
of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation in Boston at the end _ of 
April. Beginning a few years ago with 
twelve members, the Association now 
numbers three thousand, and the Bos- 
ton meeting exhibited the sort of en- 
thusiasm that used to mark the rise of 
religious reformations. 

What feeling among parents has in- 
duced this growth? How have fathers 
and mothers come to dare to experiment 
with the training of their children’s 
minds? What has led so many of them 
to overrule the universal Hamlet in us 
all who debates whether it is not better 
to bear the ills we have than fly to 
others that we know not of? 
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Here are answers of all sorts—grave 
and frivolous, selfish, conscientious; 
some looking to the future of the chil- 
dren, some to the future of the world, 
some to the very definite present of the 
parents, some growing out of individual 
problems of temperament, and some out 
of the conditions fostered by the de- 
velopment of modern industrial life. 

“Because Aline has no brothers and 
| want her to grow up knowing how to 
live with boys as well as with girls. In 
my neighborhood only the experimental 
school is coeducational.” 

“Because I myself taught in the pub- 
lic schools. I know the lowering of 
the standards of knowledge, the deplor- 
able subordination of scholarship to the 
necessity of pulling masses of pupils 
from one grade to the next. It must 
prevail in all schools with large classes. 
I know the insidious dishonesty of such 
a process. It is analogous to the pro- 
cedure of hospitals more concerned with 
keeping their mortality records low 
than with doing their curative best for 
every patient.” 

“Because 1 was a fool, I guess—I 
don’t believe that John and Virginia 
can ever pass their College Board ex- 
aminations.” 

“Because I wanted to keep on with 
my job even if I had become a mother, 
and there wasn’t a standardized school 
that would take my two-year-old and 
permit me to go to the office every day. 
I couldn’t afford competent private care 
for him, even if such was to be found. 
I was a little too high-paid and a little 
too well-placed socially to enjoy the 
privileges of the day nurseries provided 
for working mothers of the industrial 
group. So an experimental school with 
a pre-school nursery in my neighbor- 
hood was like an answer to prayer.” 

“Because David, though bright 
enough in many things, simply could 
not learn arithmetic as taught in his 
grade school, and was beginning to de- 
velop a paralyzing inferiority complex 
beneath his failure and his teacher’s ex- 
asperated sarcasms on the subject.” 

“Because I could remember the dull, 
droning weariness of my own child- 


hood’s schools. I firmly believe that the 
old education, so artificial, so absolutely 
ignoring differences in tastes and in ca- 
pacities, practically killed my initiative 
and my powers of concentration and 
thus made me more or less of a failure. 
I didn’t want my child to repeat my 
experience.” 

“Because our five-room elevator flat 
in a region of a million other five-room 
elevator flats offered absolutely no so- 
lution of the problem of what to do 
with Billy and Barbara when they came 
home from school. The Country-Day 
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ods and results was first led to ques- 
tion them—an unusual instance—be- 
cause of his daughter’s success. Johnny’s 
failures lead many parents to investi- 
gate Johnny’s schools, but in this case it 
was Ruth’s brilliant record. Ruth was 
a bright enough child, but when she 
“made” the organization of the very 
brightest—the high school society to 
which no one was eligible whose rating 
had fallen below eighty in any subject 
throughout a whole school life—her du- 
biously proud parent took personal stock 
of her attainments. He found that al- 
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These are school children, if you please—regular attendants at the pre-school nursery 
of the Bureau of Educational Experiments. F 


The modern ideas of education involve 


beginning young, though not at A-B-C's 


School, keeping them happily occupied 
until evening, has answered that ques- 
tion for us.” 

“Because, to be candid, I am heart 
and soul against the present social order, 
and I believe that the shallow educa- 
tion of our standardized mass_ schools 
turns out minds no better than rubber 
stamps for O. K-ing the dicta of the 
leaders of that order. I want my chil- 
dren to learn how to think so as to be 
able to resist the slogans of cheap sales- 
men in the realm of politics as well as 
in the realm of goods.” 

One parent who had had consider- 
able experience with large school meth- 





Not so did public schoolrooms look in OUR childhood. 


did i This is a glimpse 
of P. S. No. 61, New York, where interesting experiments are being tried 


though she had achieved that monthly 
score of eighty or over, she had only the 
haziest idea of how she had done it. 
She was, in the phrase of Bertrand 
Russell, a fine example of the system 
which gives information without educa- 
tion. Such a system seemed to the par- 
ents in this particular case better 
adapted to the instruction of parrots 
than to that of the young of the human 
species, and their next candidate for 
school was whisked to the City and 
Country School (New York) where 
the children’s own projects and enter- 
prises are the basis of their education. 
It was in a New York progressive 
school that Charlie, who had begun to 
regard himself as abnormally dull, and 
his teacher as abnormally hateful and 
his associates as abnormally offensive 
was cured of all these delusions as well 
as of his inability to understand frac- 
tions. Like so many others, he was un- 
adaptable to the system made to fit chil- 
dren in the mass. He did not respond 
to any of the four pressures by which, 
according to Dr. Linville—a “re- 
formed” public school teacher now at 
the Manumit School—the mass-schools 
seek to shape their diverse materials 
into a single mold. These are the 
pressure of administrative discipline, the 
pressure of academic standards, that of 
social conformity and that of emulation 
for prizes or marks. Not one of these 





12 
made a dent on Charlie’s profound in- 
difference to the common denominator 
and all its works and ways. Charlie 
grew misanthropic under the pressures, 
but that was all. Switched at last to 
an experimental school, he viewed it 
for a time with antagonistic eyes. But 
by the end of the first season he began 
to discover himself. He developed in- 
terests. He no longer regarded learn- 
ing with suspicion. Even the common 
denominator slipped at last easily into 
his ken—you can’t build a set for the 
production of your drama_ without 
knowing the units of measurement! 

The fifty odd schools listed by the 
Bureau of Educational Experiments as 
belonging to the progressive group are 
of many sorts; some are coeducational, 
some are open-air schools or schools 
making a point of open-air features. 
Some, like the Lincoln School of Teach- 
er’s College in New York, are richly 
equipped, in the traditional manner of 
the best standardized schools, with 
laboratories, swimming pools, roof play- 
grounds and the like; others are physi- 
cally of extreme simplicity. Some of 
them, like the Montclair (New Jersey) 
Organic School, the Scarborough 
School (New York) and the Park 
Schools of Baltimore and Cleveland re- 
spectively, are the deliberate creations 
of groups of parents dissatisfied with 
the way in which the standardized 
schools available for their children 
lagged behind the psychological knowl- 
edge of the day. Some of them, like 
experimental classes in the Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and the Philadelphia 
and New York public school systems, 
are undertakings in which the regular, 
common schools are cooperating to de- 
termine how far progressive-education 
methods may be useful in the state’s 
problem of mass education. 

Some in method derive from the 
Gary School at Gary, Indiana, the 
“Wwork-study-play”’ school directed by 
William Wirt, which first burst into 
bloom, as it were, about ten years ago, 
and which sought to utilize school 
plants to the full instead of having 
them stand idle, “eating their heads off,” 
for longer periods than the periods of 
their use; and which, analogously, 
sought to educate pupils through the en- 
tire sum of their interests—their work 
and game activities—as well as through 
formal instruction. 

Some, like the Lincoln School and 
the primary classes of the Horace 
Mann, are experimenting in the school 
curriculum itself—in the things taught, 
their necessity and adaptability to the 
needs of the citizens of this new age of 
the world. Others, like the increasing 
number of schools using the Dalton 
plan, accept the inherited body of 
knowledge as necessary to be learned, 
but are trying out a new method of 
teaching it. Their schoolrooms are 
workshops equipped with the material 


aids for the study of specific subjects, 
presided over, as far as possible, by 
specialists. In those rooms old-fash- 
ioned recitations are abolished; the chil- 
dren work as individuals, each one at 
liberty to cover the ground required in 
each subject at whatever time and at 
whatever speed best suits him—a 
method hitherto reserved for the candi- 
dates for M. A.-and Ph.D.-ships in our 
university graduate schools. Its success 
with primary and_ secondary school 
pupils is said to be astonishingly great. 

Some of the schools, like the New 
York Teachers’ College Experiment 
and the Washington School in New 
York, are especially for “‘gifted” chil- 
dren. Some take children practically 
from babyhood, and some carry them 
through the high school or college 
preparatory period—though most of the 
experimentalists regard it as heresy to 
consider elementary education as “prep- 
aration” and some of them are rather 
magnificently indifferent as to whether 
their pupils are able to pass college en- 
trance examinations or not. 

No parent, it is plain, need fail to 
find a brand of progressivism suited to 
his tastes—provided he is able also to 
find the transportation he requires. For 
most of the experimental schools are 
either in the large cities or in their im- 
mediate environs. 

Of course, if the progressive form of 
education proves the one making for the 
greatest ease of adjustment between the 
individual and his social, economic and 
industrial environment, progressivism in 
education must spread to the outlying 
districts and re-make the whole public 
school system. It is that fact which 
makes particularly important  experi- 
ments carried on in the very body of 
the public schools, like that of Miss 
Elizabeth Irwin, of the Public Educa- 
tion Association, in Public School 61, 
New York. ‘The experiment has been 
in progress for more than three years. 
The class opened with one hundred chil- 
dren who are now ending their third 
year. Each term the number is_in- 
creased by another entering batch. The 





The beginnings of carving, for which cakes 
of soap are an excellent medium (Lincoln 
School). 
children are bright, normal or dull- 
normal. 

In her school there is no swift regi- 
mentation every morning at the tap of 
the bell. The children visit their gold 
fishes, inspect the rugs they are weav- 
ing on their tiny looms, sit about in 
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their little wicker chairs, talk a while— 
“‘waste time,” the old-liners would say 
—before they finally settle down into 
their first formal task, “oral English,” 
which seems to the uninitiated merely 
a little more talking. Then comes 
reading or arithmetic; then music or 
dancing or rhythm. ‘The afternoon is 
busy, but the business is all of the chil 
dren’s own choosing—building, model- 
ing, typewriting, weaving, painting. 

Does the system work? Miss Irwin 
has a reassuring story to tell apropos of 
its adaptability even to ordinary school 
promotion. Georgie’s family was about 
to move to a district where there was 
no experimental school. Georgie didn’t 
know how to write. The family wailed 
and wrung its hands. Miss Irwin re- 
assured them. George would be taught 
to write. “But we move Monday,” 
cried the mother. 

“Tt is all right. We'll teach him,” 
said Miss Irwin—and did it in two 
days. For Georgie had been educated 
though he had not been trained in 
chirography. 

Such, in brief and with variation, 
are the schools to which parents of 
progressive ideas and parents dissatis- 
fied with the results of the standardized 
schools are sending their children. All 
of them emphasize the reality of child- 
hood as a period of life instead of mere- 
ly a period of preparation; all of them 
believe in the educative method of in- 
dividual creation rather than in that of 
superimposed discipline. All of them 
hold deeply with John Dewey: 

“It is impossible to exaggerate the amount 
of mental and moral training secured by our 
forefathers in the course of the ordinary 
pursuits of life. They were engaged in sub- 
duing a new country. Industry was at a 
premium and instead of being of a routine 
nature pioneer conditions required initiative, 
ingenuity, and pluck... The occupations 
of daily life engaged the imagination and 
enforced knowledge of natural materials and 
processes. ... Children had the discipline 
that came from sharing in useful activities. 
... Under such conditions the schools 
could hardly have done better than devote 
themselves to books. But population shifted 
to urban centers. Production became a 
mass affair carried on in big factories, in- 
stead of a household affair. . . . Children 
have lost the moral and practical! discipline 
that once came from sharing in the round 
of home duties. For a large number there 
is little alternative, especially in large cities, 
between irksome child labor and demoraliz- 
ing child idleness.” 


It is out of the appreciation of this 
changed order of life, and out of the 
spread of the new psychology, that the 
experimental schools have grown up. 
Perhaps, as one witty woman has put it, 
it is true that “it remains to be seen 


whether the progressively educated can ‘| 


live in a world with any but the pro- 
gressively educated.” But if that is true, 
it seems to a large group of parents that 
the answer is in the progressive educa- 
tion of the great majority and not in 
the return to old-fashioned disciplinary 
methods. 
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Mediaeval Caravels—“Shipping” at the time of the Crusades 


Dreams in Gold and Gesso 


The Story of a Woman Artist Who Makes 


ECORATION was the key- 

note of the recent exhibition 

which the National Associa- 

tion of Women Painters and 

Sculptors held at the Brook- 
lyn Art Museum. It was significant of 
a widespread movement among 
artists in many lines, a movement 
that is essentially healthy for the 
artists, and very welcome to the rest 
of us. We have too long been asked 
to hang a bit of ‘“‘pure art” on our 
walls for its own sake, regardless of 
the withering effect its color or its 
subject or its composition might 
have on the rest of the room. 

One of the most interesting sug- 
gestions for decoration was con- 
tained in the carved and painted 
panels exhibited by Frances Burr. 
Their names, “The Battle of Great 
Strokes’ and ‘Upon Adventure 
Embarked,” were as delightful as 
their armored knights and cham- 
ping war horses and the mild, in- 
curious ram that watched _ their 
strivings. "They led the way to 
Miss Burr herself, and her mar- 
velous dining-room. 

The room hides demurely in the 
basement of a brown-stone house in 
a quiet New York street. On its 
walls gallant knights hold high 
tournament, beautiful ladies grant 
their gages, and the castles of one’s 
dreams point up into a cloudless 
sky. Faultless in detail, beautiful 
as decoration, the panels have two 
more qualities which to a layman are 
more interesting than the technical 
details of their execution. They 





Old Romances Come True 
By ANNE MORROW 


are charming as well as lovely, and 
a grain of quiet and individual humor 
was mixed with their paint and plaster. 

Miss Burr, who is formally Mrs. Al- 
fred Ely, planned and executed the pan- 
els, and in their making she worked out 





“Chivalry” about to embark—one of Miss 
Burr’s delightful portrayals in “gesso” of the 
spirit of mediaeval adventuresomeness 





her own processes and originated certain 
secret methods which are new in the his- 
tory of low relief. Their material is 
wet plaster, which the Italians called 
gesso, put on layer by layer, then carved, 
and decorated in color and gold and sil- 
ver leaf. 

Their artist is a slim, dark-haired 
young person with a narrow olive 
face that reminds one of mediaeval 
Italian pictures. ‘Tales of chivalry 
were her childhood delight, and as 
she grew she did not give them up, 
but continued to absorb the at- 
mosphere of tournament and court 
and knightly battle. The details of 
armor, the shapes and colors of 
tents, the clothes of lovely ladies and 
the garb of great war horses are as 
familiar to her as the ways of street 
cars and traffic cops to the rest of 
us. 

Mediaeval as is the spirit of her 
work, she herself is thoroughly 
American. She began her artistic 
career with modeling, then she 
studied painting at the Art Students 
League and in the studios of Wil- 
liam Chase and Charles Hawthorne. 
She could not decide between paint 
and form, and she tried var‘ous 
ways of combining them. The 
copying of a Primitive at the Mu- 
seum led her to the Italian masters’ 
use of plaster and gold leaf to em- 
phasize high points. 

With her love of chivalry and 
deeds of high emprise, it was just 
a step from gold halos to golden 
armor, and with that step Miss 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Mrs. Stearns, her most 
frequent house guest, go 
to the circus and drink 
pink lemonade. Mr. 
Stearns, fidus Achates to President 
Coolidge, visits the Senate, where in the 
front row of the President’s gallery he 
nods gently while flurried senators on 
the floor scan dispatches of coming 
political storms and talk with faint 
hope of adjourning by June 1; and Sen- 
ator Smoot takes his feet off the desk 
for the last time as the American Debt 
Funding Commission writes finis to one 
of the most stupendous tasks ever as- 
signed a Government body, and is pub- 
licly commended by the White House 
spokesman. 

Secretary Mellon, most retiring and 
hardest working of Washington officials, 
who came to Washington with the un- 
derstanding that he would never, never 
make a public speech, went to the aid 
of Senator Pepper in the three-cornered 
senatorial race in Pennsylvania and de- 
livered a talk at a political rally in 
Pittsburgh. Secretary Mellon is the 
absolute antithesis of the born politician 
whom one Washington correspondent 
described as a “natural hand-shaker, 
back slapper and baby kisser.’ Only 
his fear of a disaster for the Adminis- 
tration forces in Pennsylvania, in terms 
of the defeat of Senator Pepper at the 
primaries, could have smoked him out 
of his comfortable offices at the Treas- 
ury on to a public platform. 

The goldfish existence which is led 
perforce by the nation’s public servants 
in high places is distasteful to a person 
like Mr. Mellon, who passionately 
wants to be let alone by inquiring re- 
porters who thrive on “human interest” 
stories. The difficulties of this exist- 
ence have never been better exemplified 
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than by the publicity attending the en- 
gagement of Secretary Mellon’s only 
daughter, Ailsa, to Mr. David K. E. 
Bruce, son of the Senator from Mary- 
land. The “unofficial report’’ published 
in a Sunday edition of a local paper, 
was followed by the formal announce- 
ment the next day. That the papers 
could not even wait for the announce- 
ment of his daughter’s engagement to 
be made in due form, but must needs 
get a “scoop” on the news, distressed 
the Secretary. 

Miss Ailsa Mellon, who by the time 
this appears in print will be Mrs. 
Bruce, has acted as her father’s official 
hostess, in a circle where most of the 
hostesses were twice her age, with 
sweetness and tact. She is at her best 
at the White House receptions when 
she descends the winding marble stair- 
way on her father’s arm, dressed most 
often in gowns of metallic cloth cut 
on simple lines, walking with the beau- 
tifully erect carriage which marks the 
trained sportswoman. 


The Everlasting Battle Over Debts 


No sooner had the air been cleared 
by negotiation of the long-pending 
French debt agreement than rumors be- 
gan to be heard that through the irre- 
sistible force of economic developments 
in Europe the two major agreements 
drawn up by the American Commis- 
sion, with Great Britain and France, 
may go for nothing. There is consider- 
able doubt that the French agreement 
will be ratified either by the French 
parliament which convenes May 27, or 
by the American Congress. As yet 
there is no open talk of the British 
agreement breaking down, but if the 
combined burdens of paying the United 
States half a million dollars a day and 
recouping its enormous internal losses 
from recent labor disturbances threaten 
to bankrupt the British nation, the most 


frenzied calculation of the bitter-enders 
in the Senate could not avert the con- 
clusion that a moratorium or a read- 
justment of the entire agreement would 
be justified. The rumor so far is only 
a whisper, but it is pertinaciously going 
the rounds in Washington. 

As soon as the French debt agree- 
ment, providing for payment of a 
total of $6,847,674,104 over a sixty 
two-year period with interest averaging 
1 5-8 per cent, had been reported to the 
Senate by the financial wizard from 
Utah, Senator Smoot, the same irrecon- 
cilable group which fought the Italian 
agreement was snapping at his heels, 
demanding to know why France was 
let off with payments of fifty cents on 
the dollar. Senator Smoot hates an 
argument. He is no fighter, and rapid- 
fire questions from all over the Senate 
chamber leave him befuddled and falter- 
ing. In an uninterrupted right-of-way 
speech on the complexities of interna- 
tional finance he has no superior. But 
when Senators Borah, Harrison, and 
Reed, of Missouri, jabbed at him from 
three sides at once, he virtually ran 
away with the notice that he would 
come back to fight another day. He be- 
lieves that there is sufficient strength 
on the Republican side to pass the 
French debt funding bill before ad- 
journment next month, although the 
House Ways and Means Committee is 
just launching hearings which may delay 
action. 

Senators and Congressmen on _ the 
Hill are torn between the desire to get 
back to their home districts for some 
needed reconnoitering before the fall 
elections and the fear that failure to act 
on important pending legislation may 
alienate votes. The shadow of the 
American Farmer, his pitchfork held at 
a menacing angle, hangs heavy over 
both sides of the Capitol. The need for 
quick action on farm relief bills is 
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counterbalanced by the realization of 
some of the old school legislators that 
here is a golden opportunity to get into 
the Record some speeches lauding the 
farmer, later to be distributed for home 
consumption. Not only the farmer but 
his wife are to be reckoned with, since 
thev both go to the polls. She may not 
know the difference between the Curtis- 
Aswell bill and the Haugen bill, but 
she does know that her husband is lucky 
if he gets a price for his corn and beans 
which covers the cost of growing them, 
to say nothing of a prot, and that the 
“butter, egg and milk money” goes a 
very short way in purchasing the prod- 
ucts of other industries. 


The Farmers Turn 


For several years, the farmer has 
watched other industries recover from 
post-war depression, has seen Congress 
take a paternal interest in shipping, coal, 
and transportation, while it dismissed 
him with a pat on the back and the ad- 
vice to resign himself to the irresistible 
operation of economic laws. It seemed, 
perhaps, a little odd that economic laws 
operated with such particular severity 
against agriculture. Now, with fire in 
his eye, he is demanding tangible legis- 
lation to restore agriculture to the list 
of profitable occupations, and asking 
why American industry, infant and 
otherwise, basks in the protection of a 
high tariff bestowed by Congress, with 
a sublime disregard of “economic laws’’, 
while cautious Congressmen shiver at 
the thought of direct government aid to 
agriculture. 

Secretary Hoover told the Chamber 
of Commerce at its annual convention 
that the farming industry remains “our 
most difficult national problem.” Con- 
gress faces a delicate situation in farm 
legislation. Orators of Capitol Hill 
have been discussing three bills for agri- 
cultural relief. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture has gone so far as to speak 
kindly of the proposition to give the 
farmers the sort of help which the Sec- 
retary of Commerce criticized when the 
British government gave it to the rub- 
ber trade, and has outlined his proposal 
in the form of the Tincher bill, some- 
times referred to as the Administration 
bill, which establishes a Government 
fund of $100,000,000, to be drawn on 
by farmers’ cooperative organizations 
in disposing of surplus export crops and 
stabilizing profits. This means, of 
course, that if these crops cannot be 
sold at profitable prices in foreign mar- 
kets they may be warehoused until 
prices advance. The individual farmer 
must usually sell his export surplus im- 
mediately, and only with loan funds at 
his disposal can he afford to hold it for 
better prices. 

The other two bills before the House 
are the Curtis-Aswell bill, which aims 
to strengthen the cooperative by direct 
aid to the extent of $10,000,000 to es- 


tablish cooperative farmers’ organiza- 
tions controlled by actual producers, 
and the Haugen bill, establishing a 
revolving fund of $375,000,000, ad- 
ministered by a Governmental export 
corporation, which would guarantee 
sales of export surplus at fair prices. 
The President has turned thumbs down 
on the Haugen bill on the ground that 
it involves Government price-fixing. 
Several leaders of the powerful “‘farm 
bloc,” the real dirt farmers in Congress, 
retort, “The Haugen bill or nothing.” 
Both houses have heard open threats to 
block adjournment until action is taken 
to guarantee the sale of farm products 
at fair prices.* 

The House passed only one import- 
ant measure last month—the army avi- 
ation bill, which maps out a five-year 
development program for the Army Air 
Service, providing for addition of 1,800 
planes, +00 officers and 16,000 enlisted 
men to the present forces. The rest of 
its time has been devoted to debate over 
the plight of the American farmer, and 
what can we do about it, anyhow? The 
possibility of a White House veto of 
the Haugen bill, if passed, has strength- 
ened the advocates of the more conserva- 
tive measures, and led to an unusual 
coalition of conservative Democrats and 
Eastern Republicans to whom “‘price- 
fixing” is anathema. It is unlikely that 
the Senate, to whom the measure fin- 
ally voted must be sent, will concur in 
all its provisions and the tangle must be 
straightened out in conference. 


The Senate Considers Radio 


The Senate, having passed the rail- 
road labor bill, turned its attention to 
the radio legislation for which Secre- 
tary Hoover has been pleading. The 
White bill, approved by the House, was 
chipped off bit by bit during the ses- 
sions of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce until it resembled the 
Cheshire cat of whom nothing was 
finally left but the smile. In its place, 
the committee reported to the Senate 
the Dill bill, which takes radio entirely 
away from the Department of Com- 
merce and establishes an independent 
commission on radio control. This re- 
flects the existence on the Hill of an 
unworthy suspicion that the Hooveriza- 
tion of the air might mean short ra- 
tions of wave lengths for broadcasting 
political speeches by certain parties in 
the White House race of 1928. 

The Senate must also before ad- 
journment take up the Goff bill, a com- 
posite of the recommendations of Gen- 
eral Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, for amendments to strengthen 
the Volstead Act. This bill is the 
tangible result of the extended hear- 
ings on prohibition by a subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, and 
while it falls far short of giving Gen- 
eral Andrews all the increased powers 

* Bill defeated by House, May 22. 
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and legislative changes he asked for, its 
passage would be a victory for the pro- 
hibition forces. 

On three matters at least, Congress 
has taken definite action without resort 
to the procedure of elaborate hearings. 
One of these was the institution of 
mothers, which both houses approved 
without a dissenting vote and with fer- 
vid praises on the eve of Mothers’ Day. 

The second was the impeachment of 
Judge English, who was arraigned with 
traditional ceremonies before the Senate, 
duly sworn in as a court, on May 3, and 
told to come back November 10. This 
is the tenth impeachment case in the his- 
tory of Congress, and the first time that 
a date prior to convening has been set 
for a trial. 

Women Want Floor Equality 

The third involved action necessary 
to settle a brewing storm of a domestic 
nature. Sex discrimination was charged 
against the Senate by the sixteen women 
serving as secretaries to senators, who 
under a hoary unwritten tradition are 
debarred from the sacrosanct floor of the 
Senate chamber, although any secretary 
of the more privileged sex may sit be- 
side his particular senator during debate 
or go on the floor at any time to talk 
with him. Women secretaries have had 
to hover ignominiously outside the swing- 
ing doors and communicate with the 
senators through the pages. 

“Why is this thus?” they wanted to 
know. 

No good reason being found except 
that it had always been so, the senators 
compromised by setting aside a special 
place in the Senate galleries for their 
women secretaries. Not satisfied with 
privileged places twenty feet above the 
heads of the senators, the women are 
still asking for the privileges of the floor, 
and it is rumored that «e: .ain senators of 
advanced ideas are siding with them 
against the old guard who believe in the 
sanctity of Senate tradition. 


An Indian Dance at the Capitol 


Five Hopi Indians from Arizona and 
as many large and exceedingly active 
snakes joined in an exhibition of native 
dances, staged on a platform before the 
Capitol steps, as a protest against the 
Indian Bureau ban on performances of 
the traditional tribal rituals by which 
many Indian tribes worship. The God- 
dess of Liberty atop the Capitol dome 
surely must have blinked in amazement 
at the show put on by the Hopis. The 
largest crowd since President Coolidge’s 
inauguration gathered in the Capitol 
plaza; there was a full quorum of each 
house, and Senator Cameron of Arizona, 
wearing a ten-gallon cowboy hat, intro- 
duced his constituents. The five Indians, 
led by Rope-Out-of-a-Bear-Hide, Chief 
of the Hopis, solemnly acknowledged the 
applause of the distinguished audience, 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Current Events 


HAT all the world loves a 

daring deed is amply proved 

by the fact that the news of 

the two successful polar 

flights displaced even the 
British general strike in the newspaper 
headlines. 

Although the Byrd expedition and 
the Amundsen-FEllsworth-Nobile expedi- 
tion were planned quite independently, 
their final preparations took on the na- 
ture of a race. While the airship 
Norge, which had 
made the trip from 
Rome via Pulham, 
England and Oslo, 
Norway, had to 


be kept in the 
aerodrome near 
Leningrad while 


her Italian com- 
mander, Colonel 
Umberto Nobile, 
waited for favor- 
able weather, 
Commander Byrd 
had reached King’s 
Bay in Spitzbergen 
and__ successfully 





low, while its commanders dropped the 
Norwegian, the American, and the 
Italian flag. Then for days no word 
came from the Norge, swallowed up in 
the great “zone of silence,’ while the 
world waited, anxiously calculating the 
chances of survival in case of disaster. 
Great was the relief and enthusiasm 
when finally word was flashed through 
the air from Alaska that the Norge had 
landed at Teller, ninety-one miles from 
Nome, with every member safe. 


REAT BRI- 

TAIN has 
demonstrated anew 
its qualities of sta- 
bility, moderation 
and calm self-pos- 
session by coming 
through the ordeal 
of a general strike, 
not only without 
lapsing into red 
revolution, but ac- 
tually with the 
pound sterling ris- 
ing in the foreign 
exchange market. 





landed his plane, 
the Josephine 
Ford. Before he 
could hop off for the Pole, however, the 
Norge arrived and was joyfully wel- 
comed by the two other leaders of the 
expedition—that intrepid descendant of 
the Vikings, Roaid Amundsen, and the 
no less daring American member, Lin- 
coln Ellsworth, who had gone to Spitz- 
bergen to make things ready for the 
landing of the dirigible. Now followed 
days and nights of feverish activity on 
the part of both expeditions, while the 
eyes of the world were focused on that 
remote and rocky island under the mid- 
night sun. 

Suddenly came the thrilling news that 
Commander Byrd, with his pilot, Floyd 
Bennett, had stolen a march on_ his 
rivals and started for the Pole while the 
rest of the population of King’s Bay 
were peacefully sleeping—to return 
within sixteen hours, after circling the 
Pole several times. 

Nothing daunted, the Amundsen- 
Ellsworth-Nobile expedition got under 
way two days later, to accomplish the 
still more difficult feat of flying across 
the top of the world, across the vast 
unexplored region, to Alaska. Seven- 
teen hours later, the airship signaled 
that it was over the North Pole, flying 





A gay time at the Pole 


Truly the: British 
are a_ wonderful 
people. And if we 
may trust that extremely sensitive ba- 
rometer, the international financial 
market, the prospect is for fair weather, 
in spite of widespread unemployment, 
the continuation of the coal strike, and 
trade depression. 

The general strike was occasioned by 
the dispute in the British coal industry. 
Ever since the war the British coal in- 
dustry has been going from bad _ to 
worse, in spite of short periods of pros- 
perity. Before the war it was the most 
flourishing of Britain’s industries, and 
supplied the basic factor of the export 
trade. Since the war, however, the de- 
mand for British coal has markedly 
fallen off, partly due to the competition 
of American, German and other coal, 
partly to the growing use of fuel oil and 
hydro-electric power. In other words, 
the British coal industry had expanded 
beyond the demand for its product. 

When the full effect of these various 
changes had made itself felt it became 
apparent that a reorganization of the 
British coal industry was necessary. 
The cost of production of British coal 
is too high to compete successfully in 
the markets of the world. The remedy 


proposed by the mine-owners was 


longer working hours and lower wages 
for the miners, whereas the miners ad- 
vocated nationalization of the mines and 
the coal resources, and a thorough re- 
organization of the industry itself. It 
has long been recognized by experts that 
the British coal industry is extremely 
inefficient, and that in order to make it 
profitable it is necessary to amalgamate 
some of the mines, to close down the 
most unprofitable ones, and to increase 
the use of modern machinery. 

The crisis in the British coal industry, 
then, was no sudden development, but 
the culmination of a long-standing dis- 
pute, marked by a serious strike in 1921, 
and similar strikes narrowly averted in 
1924 and 1925. 

The 1925 strike was averted by the 
decision of Prime Minister Baldwin 
that the government should contribute 
to the miners’ wages by means of a 
subsidy until May 1st of this year. At 
the same time a Royal Commission to 
investigate the coal industry was ap- 
pointed. The report of the Commis- 
sion failed to satisfy either the miners 
or the mine-owners. It displeased the 
miners by not going far enough in its 
program of nationalization, and by 
recommending a wage cut pending re- 
organization of the industry. It dis- 
pleased the mine-owners by opposing 
any increase in working hours. 

Negotiations between the minz-own- 
ers and the miners broke down, neither 
side being willing to yield. During 
the last week of April lockout notices 
were posted throughout the mining dis- 





Only the lords— 


tricts. British organized labor having 
decided to back the miners in their 
struggle, the Trades Union Congress 
threatened a general strike. After ne- 
gotiations between the government and 
the labor leaders had broken down, the 
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general strike went into effect May 3rd, 
at midnight. 

Contrary to gloomy predictions, the 
general strike did not produce chaos or 
class war or even complete paralysis of 
communications. The strikers kept 
their pledge not to interfere with the 
food supply, so that there was no threat 
of starvation. By means of volunteers 
a large proportion of trains were kept 
running, supplemented by bus and mo- 
tor coach service. The public showed 
its traditional good nature and patience. 
Outside of the most radical districts in 
Scotland there was no violence, and 
even very little disorder. 

Nevertheless, there was universal re- 
lief when the general strike was called 
off. The miners’ strike, however, still 
continues, but Mr. Baldwin is sticking 
to his promise, given before the general 
strike was declared, that he would re- 
sume his efforts to bring about a coal 
settlement, and would continue the sub- 
sidy during the negotiations. It seems 
probable that the miners will have to 
accept a cut in wages, in spite of their 
slogan, ‘“‘not a penny off; not a minute 
more,” but that at the same time a real 
reorganization of the coal industry will 
be undertaken, which in time will make 
the industry profitable enough to in- 
crease wages. 

As yet it is difficult to estimate which 
side gained or lost most. Some con- 
tend that since the unions had to call 
off the general strike unconditionally 
before negotiations were resumed it 
was Labor that lost. Certainly it was 
demonstrated that a short general strike 
is not an effective weapon unless it be 
applied completely and ruthlessly, cut- 
ting off the food supply, gas, electricity, 
everything. To resort to such a strike 
would indeed be a desperate measure, 
which might prove as fatal to Labor as 
to the rest of the population. 

On the other hand, it is contended 
that by means of the general strike 
Labor has forced the attention of the 
country to the hopeless situation of the 
coal industry, and has compelled a re- 
organization. 


Military Revolt in Poland— 
Maybe a Dictator? 
O the outside world Pilsudski’s 
military revolt in Poland came 
like a bolt from the blue. Marshal 
Joseph Pilsudski became prominent 


during the world war as one of the: 


leaders of the Polish independence move- 
ment, and was president of the new 
Polish republic during the first three 
years of its existence. Regarded by him- 
self and his followers as the incarnation 
of Poland’s glorious and romantic tra- 
dition, he is the idol of the military 
clique, and of the aggressively patriotic 
young Poles who dream of a restoration 
of Poland’s former grandeur. 

One of the cardinal points of Pil- 
sudski’s policy is to build up a strong 


army. He accuses the Witos cabinet of 
corruption and of making the army the 
plaything of politics. Strangely enough, 
he is not only a militarist and a nation- 
alist, but also a Socialist; in fact, he 
was supported in his coup d’état by the 
Socialists, who declared a general strike 
of a few hours in order to aid him. 
While disclaiming any intention to 
set up a dictatorship or to overthrow 
the constitution, Marshal Pilsudski 
proceeded to occupy Warsaw by force 
of arms, thus compelling President 
Wojciechowski, Prime Minister Witos 
and his entire cabinet to resign. This 
method of procedure would hardly ap- 














Not quite “constitutional” 


peal to Americans as being “constitu- 
tional.” The government supporters 
did not yield without a fight, which cost 
the lives of about six hundred men. 
Although Pilsudski succeeded rather 
quickly in ousting the government at 
Warsaw, the country is not yet in a set- 
tled state. The opposition is organizing 
under General Haller, another of the 
Polish leaders during the World War. 

So far Pilsudski has lived up to his 
professed intention not to assume the 
dictatorship. After the resignation of 
the President and the cabinet constitu- 
tional practice was complied with, in 
that the President of the Diet auto- 
matically became Provisional President 
and proceeded to form a cabinet, Pil- 
sudski contenting himself with becoming 
Minister of War. The National As- 
sembly will meet shortly in order to 
elect a new president. In case strong 
opposition to Pilsudski’s program should 
develop, however, the temptation to fol- 
low the example of Mussolini and 
Primo de Rivera may become too strong. 
It is even rumored that there is a move- 
ment in favor of making Pilsudski King 
of Poland. At the present moment there 
are signs that the new régime is not firm- 
ly in the saddle. For instance, the re- 
fusal of Count Skrzynski, who was 
Premier before Witos, to enter the 
new cabinet as Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. 
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The German Government Changes—on 
Flags and Hohenzollern Property 


HE German cabinet crisis, which 

came at the same time as the 
Polish revolt, was comparatively a very 
tame affair. The Luther cabinet re- 
signed, and within a week a new cabi- 
net had been formed, composed of the 
same men as the former cabinet, with 
the exception of Dr. Marx, who suc- 
ceeded Luther as Chancellor. This 
means that Germany’s foreign policy 
will continue along the same _ lines— 
loyal execution of the Dawes plan and 
of the Locarno agreements, and en- 
trance into the League of Nations as 
soon as possible. 

Chancellor Luther’s downfall was 
caused by two domestic issues—the flag 
dispute and the controversy in regard 
to the confiscation of the property of 
the former German rulers. The flag 
dispute was rendered acute by the re- 
cent decree allowing German missions 
abroad to fly the merchant flag, which 
is the old black-white-red Imperial ban- 
ner, alongside of the black-red-gold 
flag of the Republic. The question is 
really one of sentiment, the Republicans 
regarding the new flag as the symbol of 
the new order, whereas in the other 
camp the old banner is identified with 
Germany’s great historic past. Thus 
again is demonstrated the power of 
the imponderables, even in this hard- 
headed age. The new Chancellor has 
promised to try to find- a compromise 
which will satisfy both sides. 

In regard to the confiscation issue, 
the radical parties stand arrayed on one 
side, and the reactionaries on the other, 
the former advocating expropriation of 
the property of the Hohenzollerns and 
other former rulers, and the latter fa- 
voring the settlement of the royal claims 
in court. Immediately after the revo- 
lution in 1918 the property of the 
reigning families was sequestrated, but 
the Socialist policy of confiscation was 
not carried out. Since then, a number 
of royal claims have been referred to 
the courts, which invariably settled 
them in favor of the former rulers. 

This spring, on the initiative of the 
Socialists and the Communists, twelve 
and a half million voters signed lists 
demanding a referendum on the ques- 
tion whether the property of the former 
rulers should be confiscated without 
compensation. Only four million names 
were required to make the referendum 
obligatory, and the great number of 
signers was a blow to the reactionaries 
who had hoped the plan would fail for 
lack of support. It was the failure of 
the Luther cabinet to provide some com- 
promise between the demands of the 
Socialists and Communists on the one 
hand and the Nationalists on the other 
that was one of the causes of its defeat. 
The Marx cabinet has fixed June 20 
as the date of the popular vote, which 
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must be participated in by about twenty 
million voters in order to have the de- 
cision effective. The issue before the 
German people is whether the property 
of the former rulers shall be confiscated 
outright, or whether the princes shall 
be compensated to the tune of about 
three billion gold marks. 


The Preparatory Commission on Dis- 
armament Reveals Conflicting Points of 
View 

F all the international gatherings 

taking place this year, none has 
aroused such widespread interest as the 
Preparatory Commission on Disarma- 
ment, which began its meetings on May 
18 at Geneva. Ever since the world war 
the popular demand for a reduction and 
limitation of armaments has been grow- 
ing. As President Coolidge put it in 
his message to Congress last January, 
“The conviction that competitive arma- 
ments constitute a powerful factor in the 
promotion of war is more widely and 
justifiably held than ever before, and 
the necessity of lifting the burden of 
taxation from the peoples of the world 
by limiting armaments is becoming daily 
more imperative.” The connection be- 
tween armaments and taxation was 
strikingly set forth by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, in a state- 
ment published some months ago, in 
which he pointed out that over eighty 
per cent of the expenditure of the Amer- 
ican government is used to pay the cost 
of former wars and for purposes of de- 
fense. Even if these prosperous United 
States could afford to devote such a pro- 
portion of the national budget to arma- 
ments past and present, obviously the 
impoverished nations of Europe car not. 
Hence the pressing need for some 
scheme to reduce and limit armaments, 
and hence the series of attempts since 
the war to evolve such a scheme. Of 
these attempts, only the Washington 
conference to limit naval armaments had 
any success, and that in a limited meas- 
ure. 

The Preparatory Commission now sit- 
ting at Geneva represents the most re- 
cent attempt at international cooperation 
to bring about disarmament. It is not 
an international conference, but is in- 
tended to prepare for such a conference. 
Twenty states are represented on the 
commission—Argentina, Belgium, Bra- 
zil, the British Empire, Bulgaria, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, the 
United States, and Uruguay, all of them 
except the United States and Germany 
being members of the League of Na- 
tions. The Soviet Union was also re- 
peatedly invited to send a representative, 
but chose to make its diplomatic quarrel 
with Switzerland the pretext for stay- 
ing away. As long as this quarrel is 
unsettled Russia refuses to send dele- 
gates to any conference held on Swiss 








One is tempted to wish that the 


soil. 
League had decided to call Russia’s 
bluff by holding the conference else- 
where. Then it would have become plain 
whether the Soviet pronouncements in 
favor of drastic disarmament are sin- 


cere. As it is, Russia’s refusal to co- 
operate furnishes a good excuse to such 
border states as Poland and Rumania 
to plead inability to disarm in the face 
of armed Russia. 

The position of the United States was 
ably expressed at the first meeting of 
the Preparatory Commission by the 
head of the American delegation, Hugh 
Gibson, United States Minister to Swit- 
zerland. While pointing out that this 
country has reduced its army to the min- 
imum, about one soldier per thousand 
inhabitants, Mr. Gibson made it clear 
that “we are not disposed to overlook 
the fact that other countries are dif- 
ferently placed and that their problems 
are not susceptible of such simple solu- 
tion.” He said that the American Gov- 
ernment would welcome further limita- 
tion of naval armaments, emphasizing 
the need of establishing good-will and 
understanding, and of a full and free 
discussion of the armaments problem in 
order to achieve success. He urged the 
separation of political and_ technical 
questions, and the discussion of concrete 
proposals, and he made it plain that the 
American Government favors regional 
agreements for disarmament at present, 
as more practicable than v * big, uni- 
versal scheme. 

Mr. Gibson’s speech made a very fa- 
vorable impression upon the Commis- 
sion. All is not plain sailing, however. 
The first obstacle lies in the very pro 
found cleavage between what may be 
called the French and the British point 
of view. Briefly, the difference is this, 
that the British consider that only the 
actual military or naval strength can be 
taken into account in reducing and lim- 
iting armaments, whereas the French 
insist on including in the calculation the 
so-called “potential armaments,” that is, 
the natural resources and_ industrial 
equipment of the nations. In other 
words, according to the French point of 
view a country like France must have a 
larger standing army than, say, Ger- 
many or Great Britain, because these 
two countries, on account of their su- 
perior industrial organization, could f1o- 
duce the things necessary to wage war 
so much more quickly and abundantly, 
and because of their larger populations 
could in the long run put larger armies 
in the field. The British reply that it 
is impossible to limit the potential 
strength of any nation, to limit popula- 
tion or resources or industrial develop- 
ment. If carried out to its logical con- 
clusion, the French thesis would mean 
that the weakest, smallest and poorest 
nations should have the biggest armies. 
To the Anglo-Saxon, that is not logic. 
The fact that not only the French, 
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but also the representatives of many of 
the ‘smaller nations, continually stress 
the need: of: security in these disarma- 
ment discussions, shows that the world 
is yet far from that mutual trust and 
good-will which Mr. Gibson referred to 
as so essential. 


The Riff 


HILE the disarmament discus- 

sions go on in Geneva, war con- 
tinues in the Riff. The peace negotia- 
tions which had been in_ progress 
between the French and the Spanish on 
one side and the representatives of 
Abd-el-Krim on the other broke down 
on May 1, and warfare was resumed a 
week later. Apparently the French 
civil authorities were sincerely anxious 
to make peace, and so perhaps were the 
Riffans, but the French and Spanish 
military leaders wanted to continue the 
war in order to inflict a crushing defeat 
on Abd-el-Krim’s forces. 

The Riffians declared their willing- 
ness to accept in principle the supremacy 
of the Sultan of Morocco and the exil- 
ing of their leader, but they would not 
agree to return the French and Spanish 
prisoners of war unconditionally. Fur- 
thermore, they interpreted the word 
autonomy in such a broad sense’as to 
mean practically complete sovereignty, 
whereas the French and Spanish dele- 
gates used it in its narrowest sense, 
giving the Sultan of Morocco control of 
police and taxes and the right to ap- 
point the tribal chiefs. 

With negotiations apparently at a 
deadlock, the French and Spanish put 
an end to the discussion by presenting 
an unacceptable ultimatum, and fighting 
recommenced. Abd-el-Krim continues 
‘> use the same tactics of withdrawing 
before the French and Spanish forces 
and launching surprise attacks on other 
sections of the front. The continuation 
of the war in Morocco means a heavy 
drain on French and Spanish finances. 
In France particularly the war is very 
unpopular with large sections of the 
electorate. May 22, 1926. 


Postscripts 
INCE the Washington letter and 


the above news notes went to the 
printer: 

Congressman Vare, of Pennsylvania, 
in control of the Republican machine 
and wet, defeated Senator Pepper and 
Governor Pinchot for the senatorial 
nomination. 

Senator Stanfield, of Oregon, was sur- 
prisingly defeated for renomination. 

An executive order empowering the 
employment of municipal, county and 
state officers as Federal enforcement of- 
ficers at nominal salaries is causing 
much stir. It reverses an executive order 
of President Grant’s (1873). 

Abd-el-Krim has fled and many tribes 
are reported to have surrendered to the 
French. 
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Swimming 
Stars 


By NANCY DORRIS 


ALIFORNIA, Rhode Island, 

and Wisconsin may provide 

America with her golf and 

tennis sensations, but it is 

to a city, and that the 
world’s largest, that she must look for 
her aquatic stars. 

Although the ocean is in New York’s 
front yard, Gertrude Ederle, who failed 
in the English Channel swim last year, 
but will make a second attempt to ne- 
gotiate those treacherous waters th’s 
summer, Aileen Riggin and Helen 
Meany, fancy diving champions, Ethel 
McGary, all-around outdoor champion, 
and a host of other outstanding swim- 
mers, developed their talents in the 
forty-foot pool of the Women’s Swim- 
ming Association of New York City. 

Ten thousand girls and women have 
been initiated into the mysteries and joys 
of swimming in the scant nine years 
since the club was organized by a group 
of fifty business and professional women. 
From this army of swimmers have 
emerged stars who have made and 
broken records in all branches of 
aquatics. 

The Women’s Swimming Association 
is not a swimming school, but a strictly 
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suffered during childhood, through her 
swimming practice. 

As spectacular as any chapter in the 
history of girls’ and women’s athletic 
achievements is the Women’s Swimming 
Association’s record since its organ- 
ization in October, 1917. Until Amer- 
ica sent her first woman’s swimming 
team to the Olympic games in 1920, 
the world looked upon the women 
athletes of the United States with con- 
descension. But when twelve Ameri- 
can girls, six of them wearing the Wo- 
men’s Swimming Association emblem, 
appeared at the Antwerp competition, 
they won respectful attention. At the 
end of the contest, the American team 
was found to possess, besides beauty of 
face and figure, such speed, strength 
and endurance as women 
swimmers had never before 
shown. 

Ethelda Bleibtry, a mem- 
ber of the relay team, won 
the 100 and 400 meter 
races. Two juniors, Aileen 
Riggin and Helen Wain- 
wright, both in their four- 
teenth year, took first and 
second place in fancy div- 
ing, and that over mature 
stars of international repu- 
tation. With Charlotte 
Boyle, Helen Meany, and 
Alice Lord, the W. S. A. 

(Continued on page 40) 


The top picture shows Ger- 
trude Ederle, Helen Wain- 
wright and Aileen Riggin 

In the center, Helen Meany, 
diving champion 
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amateur club, formed and conducted 
for the purpose of encouraging swim- 
ming among girls and women. It is 
one of the few clubs in which swim- 
ming is the foremost consideration. Not 
a single failure has been chalked up 
against it; by its special methods of in- 
struction it succeeds in making a swim- 
mer out of every beginner, and in the 
process has turned a number of weak- 
lings into vigorous, well-built, athletic 
young women—some of them champions 
and stars. 

Ethel McGary, famed for her dis- 
tance swims, was a delicate girl when 
she enrolled in the W. S. A. Club. 
Against the wishes of her elders she 
took up swimming, but the improvement 
she made argued in favor of her chosen 
sport, and today she is a fine, strong 
young woman, the pivot of the com- 
petitive teams of which she is a member. 
Another well-known swimmer, Ethelda 
Bleibtry, the first W. S. A. girl to 
make the Channel trial, believes she was 
cured of a curvature ot the spine, 
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Lisa Lindstrom, junior swimming champion 
—proof of the advantage of “starting young” 


Baxt, Brooklyn 








N thirty-six of the sixty or so civi- 
lized nations in the world women 
have some form of suffrage.* The 
women of at least fifteen others 
have organizations working for 

emancipation, while in suffrage coun- 
tries women are striving for forms of 
equality still withheld. Just now, while 
representatives of both big groups—en- 
franchised and  unenfranchised — are 
meeting at the Paris Congress of the In- 
ternational Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
it is of special interest to trace the 
feminist wave around the world. 

The maps tell the story quickly to 
the eye—in terms of areas where women 
vote or don’t vote. Besides this, the 
CirtzEN has been in correspondence 
with many women leaders in far parts 
of the world, and their replies, supple- 
mented by the valuable /nternational 
Woman Suffrage News, form a thrill- 
ing account of the world-wide advance 
of feminism. 

It is a swift advance after all, when 
you remember that the organized 
woman suffrage movement began in 
1848—in the United States. At that 
time the women of no country had the 
vote. Now there are the thirty-six. 
The movement was quickly established 
in Great Britain, and these two Anglo- 
Saxon countries have conducted the 





*See the list on page 44. It includes some 


island possessions, but does not count Indian 
states separately; the number will, of course, 
vary slightly with the mode of listing. 








widest and longest propaganda of any 


in the world. The results show in the 
great white map expanse of the United 
States, including Alaska and Hawaii, 
where women vote on equal terms with 
men, and in the white spots marking the 
far-flung British Empire, where in vary- 
ing degree women have political free- 
dom. Of the thirty-six, fourteen of the 
countries are under the British flag. 
Some of the dominions enfranchised 
their women earlier and more fully 
than Great Britain herself. For in- 
stance, women in Australia in 1902 and 
New Zealand in 1893, won full equal- 
ity. In Canada, women of all prov- 
inces won the federal franchise in 1918, 
and all provinces have municipal and 
provincial franchise except (Quebec, 
which lags behind. Bermuda alone of 
the major colonies has not yet  sur- 
rendered to woman suffrage. 

In the British Isles—except for the 
Irish Free State, where women and 
men both vote at twenty-one—there are 
inequalities between men and women. 
When in 1918 British men yielded to 
the long-urged propaganda, supported 
by women’s war service, they made up 
for the million excess women in the 
country by giving the vote to women at 
thirty, as against the men’s twenty-one. 
This was to make the number of men 
and women’s votes about the same. 
There are other discriminations: unless 
a woman qualifies herself through her 
husband, she must be the owner or ten- 
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While Suffragists 
Meet tn 
Parts 
We Glance 
Round the World 


ant of land or premises of five pounds 
annual value, or a lodger in rooms 
taken in an unfurnished state and fur- 
nished by her. This, says Miss Wini- 
fred Elkin, of the National Union of 
Societies for Equal Citizenship, “means 
in practice that only 8,000,000 women 
are qualified compared with 13,000,000 
men, although the women are in a ma- 
jority in the country. It means, more- 
over, that the vast majority of women 
wage-earners have no vote.’ Of course 
a strong propaganda is under way to 
secure an adjustment. ‘It may be that 
an attempt will be made to give equal 
franchise for men and women at twenty- 
five years of age. This is a solution 
favored by many Conservatives, but to 
go back a step and raise the voting age 
for men is likely to arouse bitter oppo- 
sition.” The end of the fight is not yet 
predictable. 


HE Scandinavian countries loom 

out in having achieved a great 
measure of equality, political and civil, 
between the sexes. Norway in 1913, 
Sweden in 1918, Denmark and Iceland 
in 1915, and Finland as early as 1906, 
established suffrage for women on 
terms of complete equality with men, 
as well as eligibility to all elective 
offices. The Scandinavian women have 
won much progressive legislation, in- 
cluding the most progressive marriage 
laws in the world. Mrs. Anna Wick- 
sell, Swedish suffrage leader, says of the 
Swedish law, which came first: “The 
object of the law is to place husband 
and wife on absolutely the same fvot- 
ing. All guardianship of the husband 


over his wife is abolished ; the wife may 
choose her own domicile, practice any 
trade or profession, even without her 
husband’s consent; dispose of her per- 
sonal fortune or earned income as she 
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By 


BETH McILVAINE 


White stands for full equality with 
men. Black, for ne woman suffrage 
nor man either, in some _ places) 
Shaded, for less than full equality 
with men. 


wishes; and possesses a legal right to 
demand from her husband the money 
required for the maintenance of house- 
hold and family. Unmarried mothers 
are the sole guardians of their children 
and have all parental rights over 
them.’ The other marriage ‘laws are 
similar. 

Finland probably has the honor of 
having kept one woman M. P. in office 
longer than any other woman in the 
world—Annie Furuhjelm, Chairman of 
the Enfranchised Women’s Committee, 
who was recently defeated after five 
three-year terms. 

The women of the northern races in- 
deed deserve the praise they receive as 
pioneer progressives. Despite apathy 
and prejudice among both sexes—which 
is not peculiar to Scandinavia—their 
progress has been thoroughgoing and 
unfaltering, like the sweep of a great 
glacier. . 


N contrast to the Anglo-Saxon and 

the Scandinavian countries are the 
countries of eastern Europe showing a 
chequered pattern of old and new 
suffrage conditions. Many of them can 
boast a separate existence only since the 
war, and it seems that these countries, 
in reorganizing their governments, took 
special pains to include woman suffrage 
in their reforms. They recognized the 
part women took in preserving the na- 
tional character during periods of sub- 
servience to conquering nations, and 
acknowledged their debt by freely giv- 
ing them equal political rights with 
men. 

Esthonian women had the unique ex- 
perience of winning without a struggle 
equal political and economic freedom 
and rights and in all professions equal 
pay and opportunities with men. Lithu- 


ania has also granted her women un- 


Women Vote 





















limited suffrage and eligibility, but 
progress is handicapped by the scarcity 
of educated women to take advantage of 
their opportunities. 

Poland and Czechoslovakia are two 
more countries which have fallen in 
line, granting women complete equality. 
Feminist organizations from these two 
countries are included in the Women’s 
Little Entente, the other countries rep- 
resented being Rumania, Jugoslavia, 
Greece. It is an entente formed during 
the Rome Congress of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance to urge the 
feminist movement and help prevent 
war. 


the greatest advance in southeastern 
Europe, according to Mme. Eugenie De 
Reuss Janculescu, President of the Ru- 
manian League for the Rights and Du- 
ties of Women. “During the forty- 
eight years that our women have strug- 
gled for suffrage,” she writes, “they 
have at least won complete independence 
as people. Women have high place in 
all professions, and some have even 
been appointed to the communal coun- 
cils.” Women vote under limitations 
in municipal elections. 

In Greece women have made a sig- 
nificant if short advance toward politi- 
cal equality, as in 1927 women of 
thirty are to have the municipal vote 
without eligibility to office. At present 
they may become lawyers, after passing 
the necessary examinations. 





Rumanian women seem to have made 





Jugoslavia is the only Slav country 
which has not given some _ political 
rights to women, according to Aspasia 
Lecco Adjemovitch, wife of our Jugo- 
slav Secretary of Legation. But in 
order to confute the strongest argument 
of their opponents, the leaders of the 
suffrage movement in Jugoslavia are 
fighting illiteracy among the peasants, 
who form eighty per cent of the popu- 
lation. With the same objection to 
meet, the leaders of Bulgarian women 
are arranging schools for working 
women ‘and lectures for the more edu- 
cated classes. 

The Austrian woman has full suf- 
frage; the Hungarian woman has the 
franchise with limitations. A new Par- 
liamentary Suffrage law passed a year 
ago, discriminates against women in re- 
spect of the age limit—the woman must 
be thirty to the man’s twenty-four—and 
in educational qualifications; the new 
municipal law apparently grants full 
equality. The divorce laws are equal 
for both sexes, but the mother has no 
equal parental rights over her children. 

The change in the social status of 
the Turkish woman is the most dra- 
matic of any. In just the last few years 
she has emerged from behind the mys- 
terious lattice of the harem, she is 
spared the indignity of having to share 
her husband with other wives, she is 
permitted a contract reserving her full 
rights as an individual after the mar- 

(Continued on page 43) 


Recording Some Doubts and Questions 


HAVE just been reading Alice 

Beal Parsons’ ‘“Woman’s Di- 

lemma,” recently published by 

Thomas Crowell; and I should 

like to recommend it to anyone 
who wants a lucid, reasonable, thorough- 
going statement of the whole “woman 
question.” 

Perhaps I should confess that it is the 
first book of the kind I have ever read! 
And the admission may, in the eyes of 
some people, seem at once to disqualify 
me for making intelligent comment. 
But, on the other hand, there may be 
a certain value in the freshness of my 
reaction. 

Though intensely interested in the 
fortunes and misfortunes of the human 
race, I have rather deplored what has 
seemed to me the growing tendency to 
divide it against itself: bourgeoisie 
against proletariat, man against woman, 
new generation against old. I have not 
thought this the wisest way to encour- 
age the harmonious progress which we 
all have at heart. So when I have seen 
the word “Woman” in the title of a 
book, I have generally turned away. 
Perhaps I should not have read Mrs. 
Parsons’ book if it had not been put in 
my hands. But, with the volume under 
my eyes, “Go to!” I said; “it is high 
time I informed myself on a subject 
which so many people find vital and 
pressing.” And I sat down and started 
in. 

“But There is Such a Thing 


as a Woman?” 


My first reaction was unexpected 
enough. Instead of deploring the femi- 
nist’s segregation of sex, I found my- 
self anxiously wondering if Mrs. Par- 
sons was going to leave to woman any 
peculiarly feminine attributes at all, 
save the physical function of bearing 
children. Chapter after chapter she 
devotes to proving that women are not 
inferior to, or very different from, men 
in endurance, variability, mental and 
physical efficiency, ingenuity, intelli- 
gence, coordination, all the traits re- 
quired by our modern life. This equal- 
ity she establishes by quoting precise 
scientific tests. There is no evading 
her conclusions, she meets objection at 
every point; and, being, I hope, a reas- 
onable person, I nodded acquiescence as 
I went from page to page. No, woman 


is not handicapped except by tradition 


By ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


Recently Zephine Humphrey read 
her first advanced feminist book. She 
promptly took to her typewriter and 
wrote THE CITIZEN her impressions 
and her questions. Here they are, for 


your discussion—and you _ certainly 
wont all agree with all of them. 
Please write us. 


Zephine Humphrey's delightful essays 
are well known through her magazine 
contributions and her books. 


PUTER 


and habit; yes, her nature is almost 
interchangeable with that of man; cer- 
tainly, she is fitted to share the full 
work of the world. What then? Why, 
let her do it. 

And yet, and yet. Perhaps it is be- 
cause I am not scientific by nature that 
scientific tests arouse in me a profound 
distrust. "They are undeniable, assur- 
edly they are true as far as they go; but 
something always seems to me to escape 
from them. And that something I often 
suspect to be the whole gist of the mat- 
ter. So, when I had finished the first 
part of “Woman’s Dilemma’, and as- 
sented to all its statements, I sat back 
and said, “But, after all, there is such 
a thing as a woman, isn’t there?” 

In like manner when, in the second 
part of the book, Mrs. Parsons dis- 
cusses the home and the effect upon it 
of woman’s economic independence, I 
found myself led step by step to the de- 
nial of pretty nearly all its traditional 
functions as essential to it. In fact, I 
was astonished to realize how many of 
those functions it has already lost. No, 
a home’s homeyness does not depend on 
spinning or weaving, on making butter 
and cheese, on providing a school-room 
for children, on sheltering the sick; all 
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these activities and many more are bet- 
ter performed outside. Still more sur- 
prised was I to realize a fact which, | 
suppose, only my crass stupidity had pre- 
vented me from grasping long ago: that, 
under modern conditions, the home has 
ceased to contribute to the’ economic 
welfare of the family as, from the be- 
ginning of civilization to the Industrial 
Revolution, it never failed to do. 
Man’s position as sole “provider” is of 
recent date. In the old days, woman 
did her full share by making, from the 
rawest materials, all the clothes and 
food. This seems to me the strongest 
point Mrs. Parsons makes. Incontro- 
vertibly, the average modern woman is 
a parasite. What then? Why, let her 
bestir herself and get out into the in- 
dustrial world where she can earn good 
wages and help her husband support 
the family. 

To this end, however, still more of 
the home’s ancient functions will have 
to be taken from it; and, as in the case 
of the levelling of wuman with man, 
one sometimes wonders if anything dis- 
tinctive will be left. Mrs. Parsons 
surmises that one reason why young 
people are nowadays so ready to leave 
home is that, through losing its varied 
activities, it has lost its interest. Surely, 
it will not mend matters by becoming 
simply a place in which to eat two 
meals a day and sleep at night. 


Must We Be Standardized? 


Mrs. Parsons has a very exalted idea 
of home. “The sacred refuge of our 
life’, she calls it, quoting Dryden. As 
a conserver of personality and as a 
teacher of social ideals, she considers it 
invaluable. But, I must confess, when 
I try to visualize the remaining abode, 
bereft of its nursery and kitchen, empty 
of human life every day from nine to 
five, cared for by squads of professional 
cleaners, my heart sinks and I think I 
should prefer a frank hotel. Again, 
from our close reasoning, something has 
escaped which is simply the whole 
thing. 

Mrs. Parsons asserts that the home 
is the only department of our modern 
life still in the handicraft stage, and 
therewith she condemns it utterly. But 
handicraft methods are increasingly in 
favor with a reputable number of mod- 
ern folk. Weaving, knitting, basket- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The Modern Woman’s Home 
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Are the 
Filipinos 
Ready for 
Independence? 
ty MARCIAL P. LICHAUCO 


The question of Philippine independ- 
ence is much in the foreground these 
days, emphasized by the recent appoint- 
ment of Colonel Carmi A. Thompson to 
study our Island possessions. So we are 
presenting both sides—the affirmative, 
here, by Mr. Lichauco, a Filipino, and 


: the negative, next month, by Judge D. 


R. Williams. Mr. Lichauco, who 
makes many addresses on the subject so 
close to his heart, is co-author with 
Moorfield Storey of the recent book, 
“The Conquest of the Philippines.” He 
is about to return from this country to 
the Philippines to practice law. 


N 1916 the Congress of the United 

States passed a law for the Fili- 

pinos providing among other 

things for their independence “as 

soon as” they had established a 
“stable government.” ‘Thus the future 
of the Islands must rest upon their fit- 
ness for independence, and _ of that fit- 
ness the American people are to be the 
judges. Instead of a definite pledge, 
therefore, the promise of ultimate free- 
dom for the Filipinos becomes a very 
vague one, for it is well known that 
Americans are very severe judges of 
the virtues of other people. 

The majority of the American people 
justify this watchful-waiting attitude 
because they assume that the IsNnds 
came to their hands “unsought” and as 
“the fortunes of war,’ and that they 
are therefore responsible for the gov- 
ernment of the Filipinos in order to fit 
them for independence. This is indeed 
a consoling viewpoint, but it is one 
which unfortunately cannot face history. 
James Ford Rhodes, the most accredited 
of American historians, has come out 
flatly with the statement that in the 
light of evidence the taking of the 
Philippines was “forcible annexation” 
of the very kind that McKinley had de- 
nounced as “criminal aggression.” The 
list of American historians who write in 
the same vein makes an imposing array. 














Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


A Glimpse of Manila from the Tower of the College 


Facts are, perhaps, even more con- 
vincing. Although Spain nominally 
ceded the islands in 1898, it was not 
until July 4, 1902, that President 
Roosevelt finally issued his amnesty 
proclamation. In the intervening years 
the Filipinos had offered so strong a re- 
sistance that five hundred American 
military stations had to be established in 
the Islands, hundred of millions of dol- 
lars spent, and thousands of American 
lives sacrificed on the field of battle. 
The losses of the Filipinos were even 
more appalling. In the Island of 
Luzon alone, General J. M. Bell esti- 
mated that six hundred thousand Fili- 
pinos died as a result of the war. 

These facts are unpleasant, but they 
are true. When these events were hap- 
pening the American authorities in the 
Islands took great precaution through 
censorship of the press, to prevent their 
being known in America. Careful man- 
ipulation of news and extravagant state- 
ments from the platform created the 
impression that what conflict existed 
in the Islands was small and _local- 
ized. In that way public opinion 
was misled. But the war records in 
Washington tell an entirely different 
story. It is a story of the acquisition of 
the Islands by force of arms—a story of 
conquest, of war and the horrors of war, 
of great heroism and of extreme cru- 
elty. It was only because the Filipinos 
realized the futility of their struggle 
against a superior enemy that they were 
forced to bow to the inevitable and ac- 
cept American sovereignty—a sovereign- 
ty which to this day rests upon force. 

In spite of such causes for continued 
ill-feeling, the Filipinos have, however, 
good-naturedly resigned themselves for 
the moment to the test for independence 
which Congress has prescribed. But 
what is a stable government? In the 
public and international relations of the 
United States the words have a definite 
meaning. As thus used, a “stable gov- 








ernment”’ is one which is elected by the 
suffrage of the people, is supported gen- 
erally by the people, and is capable of 
maintaining and fulfilling its interna- 
tional obligations. Under this test it is 
urged that the Filipinos are ready for 
their long-coveted freedom. 

The Philippine government, barring, 
of course, the American appointed ofh- 
cials, is elected by a large suffrage un- 
der the most orderly and well-regulated 
conditions. ‘We find,” said the Wood- 
Forbes mission, “that the legislative 
chambers are conducted with dignity 
and decorum and are composed of rep- 
resentative men. Good construc- 
tive legislation was passed.” This was 
in 1921, but even the most rabid of re- 
tentionists can hardly dispute that the 
situation remains unchanged. That 
severest of Filipino critics, Governor 
Wood himself, in his annual report to 
the Secretary of War in 1922, said, 
“During the year general elections 
were held. They were the most orderly 
elections ever held in me Islands. It 
can be stated that throughout the archi- 
pelago there were no serious disturb- 
ances. All parties admit that the elec- 
tions were fairly and honestly con- 
ducted. The number of complaints 
have been strikingly small.” And these 
words come from the pen of the bitter- 
est opponent of Filipino autonomy. To 
how many states in the Union can they 
be applied ? 

Furthermore, the Filipinos have sup- 
ported this government entirely by their 
own taxes. All expenses incident to ad- 
ministration—the support of schools 
and universities, the construction and 
maintenance of roads, hospitals and 
other public buildings—have come from 
the pockets of the Filipino. Even the 
salaries of the American officials, in- 
cluding the Governor and Vice-Gover- 
nor, are defrayed in that manner. Not 
one penny has the American treasury 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Prohibition the Referendum 
A MOVE in New York, intended as the beginning 


of a nation-wide campaign to repeal the 

‘Eighteenth Amendment, will prove significant 
to all interested for or against prohibition. The Re- 
publican legislature of New York passed the following 
referendum to the voters, which the Democratic 
Governor has signed: 

“Should the Congress of the United States modify the 
Federal Act to enforce the Eighteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States so that the same shall not pro- 
hibit the manufacture, sale, transportation, importation or 
exportation of beverages which are not in fact intoxicating, 
as determined in accordance with the laws of the respective 
States ?” 

The drys claim that the referendum is contrary to 
the New York constitution, but it has been submitted 
with the Governor’s sanction and is pending. It will 
go to the voters in November at the regular election 
unless the drys prove in court that it is unconstitu- 
tional. They have not as yet indicated their intentions. 

Governor Smith, in replying to those who appeared 
before him to urge that he veto the measure, frankly 
said that in case the question was carried by a large 
majority at the polls and Congress refused to take the 
advice thus presented, “‘this state could start the move- 
ment required of states for the revocation of the 
Eighteenth Amendment.” When told that New York 
could do this anyway, the Governor replied: “It hasn’t 
got the advice now. It may have it after the Novem- 
ber election.” 

So the plan is to have the wettest state in the nation 
hold a referendum which will advise the Congress, the 
next presidential conventions and others concerned, 
that either the Volstead Act must be modified or a 
movement to repeal the amendment will follow. The 
amazing thing at first sight is that the present move- 
ment has not aimed directly at the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment instead of the enforcement law. 
Any group of persons has an undeniable right to 
attempt such a repeal. Instead, the hope to save 
political heads and seats has devised a circuitous 
method by “passing the buck” on to the people. The 
wets will see that the people vote wet, then each waver- 
ing legislator or congressman will find a mandate to 
vote for a program to nullify prohibition. 

The aim of the referendum is that the Congress be 
asked to modify the Volstead Act in order that each 
state may define what amount of alcohol is intoxicating. 
Mrs. Boole, President of the National Women’s Chris- 
tion Temperance Union, in the hearing before the 
Governor, pointed out that some states would choose 
2.75 per cent, having beer in mind, while New York 
would probably insist on 14 per cent, having imported 
wines in mind. 

That a legislature and a Governor could imagine a 
Congress of sane men would pass a law granting each 
state the right to interpret according to its wishes a 
portion of the Federal Constitution, the supreme law 
of the land, is too ridiculous to believe. The motive 
must lie deeper. Apparently the purpose is to confuse, 
to befog what should be a clear issue. The drys will 





Editorially Speaking 





feel little enthusiasm for a question which can lead to 
nothing definite. On the other hand, the wets will 
rally to the war against prohibition, whatever its 
nature, and the masses will be befooled by the intricate 
situation. 

Whatever may be said as to the merits of the two 
sides of the question of prohibition, one fact confronts 
the observer of past campaigns. The wets have rarely 
if ever countered a dry movement or started one of 
their own in a form which called for a clear-cut debate. 
Their methods have been characterized by subter- 
fuges, queerly stated propositions, fake organizations 
and devices to bewilder the people. These methods 
became so obnoxious that they finally operated boom- 
erang fashion and contributed much to the final carfy- 
ing of prohibition. This referendum is another move 
of the same kind. For the next few months it will 
concern the people of New York chiefly. After 
November the result of a wet majority will be used 
to drive into the presidential campaigns a repeal issue. 
Alcoholism is engaging the attention of many of the 
countries in Europe, Australia and New Zealand. 
Opposed to it has been an active movement in this 
country for more than a century, and the issue Wet 
vs. Dry threatens to continue for another.—C. C. C. 


EPAageES> 
Women’s Work for Women 


EARLY twenty years of women’s work to get 

the right treatment of Federal women prison- 

ers are showing results at Alderson, West Vir- 
ginia. Here is to be the new Federal prison for women 
on whose plans Dr. Mary B. Harris, superintendent, 
is at work with the architects—a most unusual and 
altogether right arrangement, by the way. Two women 
have already been appointed on the advisory board— 
Julia K. Jaffray, secretary of the National Committee 
on Prisons and Prison Labor, and Mrs. Alvin E. 
Dodd (formerly Catharine Filene), who is an 
authority on vocational guidance for women. 

This prison—not by name a prison at all, but a 
Federal Industrial Institution for Woinen—is to have 
no high, towered walls; brick cottages will house thirty 
women apiece, there will be buildings where trades will 
be taught, a real farm to be farmed, a real housekeep- 
ing job to be done. Old and new offenders will be 
separated. Any one with a spark of will to reform can! 

The agitation that brought all this about started in 
1908, when Mrs. J. Ellen Foster became inspector of 
women prisoners for the Department of Justice and 
found women violators of Federal laws scattered all 
over the country in all kinds of prisons, mostly bad 
enough to turn out worse woman than went in. In 
later years the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and then the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
gave the ball a push, Assistant Attorney General Wil- 
lebrandt cooperating in the preparation of the necessary 
bill that Congress finally passed. Now the work is on 
its way—a piece of women’s work that belongs on the 
optimism side of women in civics and politics. 
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More Power to Women’s Clubs! 


HEN this magazine reaches its readers, the 

largest organization of women in this country 

will be more than half-way through its bien- 
nial convention—the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, in session at Atlantic City. Even a casual study 
of its many-paged program almost staggers one with 
the sense of the wealth of interests of the three million 
women who make up the Federation’s membership. 
Everything is there—music, art, conservation of nat- 
ural resources, citizenship, legislation, public welfare, 
in a variety of divisions and subdivisions which mean 
that every woman with a flicker of cultural or civic 
ambition can find a means to nourish it. For clubs 
are to-be found everywhere. We remember seeing last 
year at the side of the Pacific Highway, with no houses 
visible in the neighborhood, a tiny one-room building 
with WOMAN’S CLUB proudly displayed. At the 
other end of the scale is the sumptuous clubhouse, 
cquipped with every modern convenience. There can 
be no question of the Federation’s service to American 
women and to the country, nor of the fact that it has 
grown increasingly powerful with its intelligent use of 
citizenship. More and more it stresses legislation 
that will make its ideals effective—more and more it 
expresses itself through organized action. More power 
to its millions! 


ESIGLE 


Defense Day Passes 


EFENSE Day has been abandoned at least for 
this year, with a possibility that it will not be 
resumed. Its first observance on November 11 

aroused such a storm of protest that it was shifted to 
July +. Even to that, practical objections were raised, 
and opposition continued on the part of those who 
thought an annual demonstration of military strength 
was a mistake on any day. The outcome seems a clear 
case of effective public protest. The opposition came 
not only from the small group of extreme pacifists, but 
from the far greater numbers of people who took the 
common sense view that such an observance did not 
serve the purpose credited to it of furthering national 
defense. The day created much misgiving abroad; it 
gave opportunity for booming larger military appro- 
priations at home. And it shifted emphasis from prep- 
aration for peace to preparations for war—at a time 
when every indication is for a peace period long enough 
to make progress possible. It is a good riddance. 


EPaGES 
A Thought for Commencement Day 


HE question has often been asked who was the 

first woman to follow a collegiate course and to 

take a regular collegiate degree. As Oberlin was 

the first college to admit women, Miss Henrietta At- 

wood, of Boston, lately wrote to its secretary, asking 

for the names of the women in the earliest graduating 
class. He replied: 

“The first woman graduate of Oberlin College was 
Zeruiah Porter (Mrs. Edward Weed), who completed 
the Literary Course in 1838. This, of course, was 
not the equivalent of the A. B. course. 


“In 1841 three women, Mary Hosford, Elizabeth 
Smith Prall, and Mary Caroline Rudd, were regularly 
graduated from the Classical Course, receiving the 


degree of Bachelor of Arts. These three women were 
the first women in this country, and, so far as is known, 
in the world, to receive the Bachelor of Arts degree 
on conditions like those prevailing in the* best men’s 
colleges of the time. The course of study pursued by 
these women was identical with that pursued by men, 
and was the full equivalent of the course at Yale at 
that time.” 

It would be interesting to know more about these 
early college women, and their lives. How vast is the 
change that has come about since their time! They 
were looked upon by the public as freaks, defying na- 
ture and flying in the face of Providence; while today 
a multitude of girls go to college, not because they 
have any decided taste for study, but simply because 
it is the fashion. Truly, “the world moves!”— 


A. S. B. 
EGS 


No Illiterates by 1930! 
A CITIZEN correspondent writes that she has seen 


in a Kentucky county paper letters criticizing 
the famous Moonlight Schools organized by that 
crusader, Cora Wilson Stewart. These letters say that 
if the energy used to maintain the schools were spent 
on getting the younger generation educated, the need 
for moonlight schools would cease. Which is very 
obvious, but not an answer. Our correspondent’s 
answer was to send to the paper Mrs. Stewart’s article 
in the March Citizen and the comment: “I have told 
this editor that if the older generation is educated to 
some extent now, they will not have to wage such a 
war to get schools for the younger, coming generation.” 
This has always been one of Mrs. Stewart’s strong 
arguments—that every adult illiterate made literate 
becomes an agent for better, and more, and compul- 
sory schooling. Besides, every one of those adult il- 
literates is a human being with a human being’s hunger 
for a richer, fuller life, and it is one of the great 
strengths of the illiteracy movement that it is inspired 
not only by ideals of conservation but by warm human 
sympathy. All this is embodied in the new National 
Illiteracy Crusade, recently organized to “wipe out 
illiteracy by 1930.” Five million illiterate Americans 
are the object of its efforts. It is a movement in which 
almost any one can share, individually as well as 
by direct support of the organization at work. Mrs. 
Stewart’s records are filled with cases of those who 
have picked out some one illiterate to teach, and have 
finished the job. How about your cook, your elevator 
man, or some family down on “the flats’? 


BASES 


ODERN or old-fashioned, a woman is con- 
M cerned with her looks and her health. Some- 

times the two concerns conflict. In the opinion 
of physicians at an Adult Weight Conference recently 
held (see page 35), they do when all sorts of “re- 
ducers” are used to attain a boyish figure. These 
physicians unanimously counsel no strenuous weight 
reduction save under advice. Trying to make all figures 
flat because flatness is fashionable is another bit of 
“sheep-mindedness’’—and a serious bit. 
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|Our National 
Parks— 
New and Old 


By CAROLINE AVIS 


Below, a mountain stream in the new 
Shenandoah National Park in Virginia 








Thompson Bros., Knoxville 


A typical scene in the Great Smoky Mountains on 
the North Carolina-T ennessee boraer—‘The last of 
the eastern wilderness.” 


Photo by Staley, Courtesy of the National Park Service 





At left—a precipice in Lafayette National Park, on Mount 
Desert, Maine 
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Courtesy of the National Park Service 






















Ranapar Studio 


Upper Paradise Valley in Rainier National Park, Washington, with the snow, glacier and glory-crowned summit 


nas ND what,” asked Our 
Severest Critic, looking 
over-shoulder at a pile of 
photographs and pamph- 
lets, “have National 
Parks to do with women or their citi- 
zenship ?”’ 

Withering Our Severest Critic on 
that subject was an easy matter. We 
could do it by mentioning that an 
organization of perhaps three million 
women has a Division of Conservation 
of Natural Resources, which, among 
other things, petitions Congress when it 
thinks a new park is needed and spreads 
propaganda for appreciation of park 
and forest beauty. Other women’s 
organizations, too, besides the General 
Federation, take thought of such con- 
servation, realizing the priceless heri- 
tage we have in our nineteen Na- 
tional Parks with their great diversity 
of beauty, their boundless resources for 
enjoyment. And every year more 
and more women, revelling in their new 
physical freedom, visit the parks, not 
only riding but tramping a month at 
atime. Last year in the far West the 
parlor cars seemed to us experience 
meetings in sightseeing among moun- 
tains and lakes, with one or more of 
the National Parks in every itinerary. 

It couldn’t have happened in the 
East, since the only Eastern one of the 
nineteen is Lafayette, on Mt. Desert, 
Maine. But just the other day bills 





towering nine thousand feet above it 


passed House and Senate to add three 
Eastern regions to the list—the Shenan- 
doah National Park, in Virginia, the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
on the boundary between Tennessee and 
North Carolina, and the Mammoth 
Cave Park, in Kentucky. When the 
President has signed, three lovely areas 
will be made accessible and the East 
will not have to travel all the way to 
the Rockies and beyond for its park va- 
cations. 

The Shenandoah National Park, only 
three hours from Washington, is a strip 
of virgin forest lying along the summit 
of the Blue Ridge where it parallels the 
famous Shenandoah Valley—a_ region 
full of historic interest as well as the 
beauty of cascading streams and deep 
gorges. Any one who has crossed the 
range from Charlottesville to Staunton 
even by train knows the impressiveness 
of that skyland. The Great Smoky 
Park, mysterious with the dreamy haze 
that hangs over the summits, is an al- 
most unbroken wilderness—a wild and 
picturesque region, with eighteen peaks 
six thousand feet high. Mammoth 
Cave wonders are everywhere known. 
The three new parks will maintain the 
record—every park distinctive in charac- 
ter. 
Each year, as cities grow, the pre- 
ciousness of such great rest and recrea- 
tion areas grows, too. More and more 
children are brought up among brick 








and mortar, and need for normal de- 
velopment to know these great stretches 
of scenic beauty, with the story they tell 
of the marvels of ages. 

A visit to any one of the parks is 
likely to make one a propagandist for 
all the others. Above is a glimpse of 
the one we saw last year—Mt. Rainier, 
all the way across the Continent from 
Lafayette—which set us to studying 
maps for the entrances to Yellowstone, 
Glacier, Yosemite, and the rest. The 
peculiar glory of Rainier—three hun- 
dred and twenty-odd square miles of 
park in Washington State—is that it en- 
closes the largest accessible single peak 
glacier system in this country. No less 
than twenty-eight glaciers slip by slow 
inches down the sides of the snow-cov- 
ered peak, which rises nearly three miles 
above sea level. Three of these glaciers 
border the beautiful Paradise Valley, 
above which the glorious peak towers. 
One can make the round trip from Ta- 
coma, or even Seattle, in a day, though 
one doesn’t want to. Rainier has an 
Alpine glory of flowers—a riot of vivid 
color bordering snow and ice; lupine, 
mountain rose, avalanche lilies, ane- 
mones carpet the valley in almost un- 
believable profusion. In the reserva- 
tion are camps and shelter cabins, trails, 
guides for those who aspire to glaciers 
and summit, and everywhere, as in all 
the parks, a friendly but strict super- 
vision. Other parks in other numbers. 
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Government By Public Opinion 


HERE is a subject about which the public mind con- 

cerns itself with constant interest and recurring anxiety. 
The Senate of the United States “advised and consented” to 
the joining of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
by this country, but there is a further demand that the United 
States be a real force on behalf of arbitration as a substitute 
for armies and navies. 

It should be noted that this public opinion is unable to keep 
pace with events. These days are critical ones. The com- 
mittee appointed by the President, with the assent and money 
voted by Congress, has already sailed for Europe, charged 
with the duty of agreeing upon an agenda to serve as a basis 
for a conference on disarmament and security, and this agenda 
may possibly be presented at the time of the League of Na- 
tions meeting in September. 

It has been widely rumored that should an agenda be 
adopted, this committee will be succeeded by a committee rep- 
resenting both political parties and containing some of the 
most celebrated names to be found in this country. The 
League of Women Voters, recognizing how important this 
whole matter may well be, addressed a letter to the Secretary 
of State, congratulating him upon the appointment of the 
commission and bidding the Honorable Hugh Gibson and his 
fellow members Godspeed in the name of many women in 
this country. 

The Government in Washington believes that it has a man- 
date from the country to take a constructive part in the peace 
plans of the world—the prevention and outlawry of war. It 
has not been realized how deeply public opinion has impressed 
both the executive and legislative departments of the Govern- 
ment with the genuine demand of this country that war be 
prevented. 


Every Citizen’s Duty 


The conference may fail at this time but it surely will be 
renewed later. If the failure is in any part due to lack of 
faith and determination on the part of the United States, the 
Government believes that public opinion in the United States 
will hold it responsible. This implies a heavy responsibility 


to be borne by those who have voluntarily expressed a strong 
opinion as to what should be the foreign policy of this coun- 
try. This responsibility should be clearly faced by every in- 
dividual who has taken part in general or specific demands 
for peace. 


It will not do to have expressed ourselves last 





year. It will not do to reach conclusions by Christmas. 
Every serious citizen must, as part of his or her civic duty, 
follow the events now. We can learn a great deal by suc- 
cess, but it is by no means certain that we cannot learn from 
failure. 

Outside of the definite proposals as to naval, military, gas 
and submarine control or reduction, there is a persistent recur- 
rence of the proposal that if by common agreement the na- 
tions of the world should find a legal means of determining 
who is the aggressor in war, the United States should so far 
waive its privilege of neutrality as to decline to sell materials 
of war to the nation which has violated its treaty agreement 
to arbitrate. This is a proposal more far-reaching than its 
simple nature would indicate and yet, so far as the United 
States is concerned, we might well hold the key to peace or 
war by this very decision. The conduct of foreign affairs is 
placed by the Constitution so completely in the hands of the 
President and his representative, the State Department, that 
this restriction of trade could be a matter of presidential ac- 
tion; but under the advice of President Madison both houses 
of Congress are advised to speak by joint resolution when a 
matter concerning international relations is sufficiently impor- 
tant to warrant such an expression. This idea of the joint 
resolution, while an extra-constitutional matter, is finding 
‘much favor, both inside and outside of Government circles. 

Citizens should realize that through their elected represen- 
tatives they have a means of expressing an informed public 
opinion about the action of their country with respect to for- 
eign affairs which they should by no means overlook or 
neglect. Truly, “Democracy is government by public opin- 


ion.’—R. M. 


In the Congress 
T Maternity and Infancy Act (H.R. 7555). Addi- 


tional progress may be reported on the bill to extend 
the appropriation for the Maternity and Infancy Act for 
two years, which passed the House of Representatives early in 
April. It has been reported from the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor to which it was referred, but with an 
amendment proposed by that committee which would reduce 
the time of the extension from two years to one year. Friends 
of the measure believe that there is urgent need for the two- 
year extension and that it would be disastrous to programs 
under way in the states if state legislatures meeting next 
January cannot be assured of Federal funds during the two 
vears for which the majority of them will appropriate state 
funds to match. The League of Women Voters, therefore, 
together with the other organizations of women supporting 
the measure, will oppose the amendment suggested by the 
Senate committee and will support the bill as it was passed 
by the House, upon the recommendation of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget with the approval of the President. 
District Suffrage (H.J. Res. 208). While the officers of the 
League were at the annual convention, hearings were held before 
the House Judiciary Committee on the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution which would grant suffrage to the residents of the 
District of Columbia. Mrs. George Ricker, president of the District 
of Columbia League, spoke in favor of the measure. No report has 
yet been made by the committee. ; 
Muscle Shoals. The joint commission appointed by a resolution 
adopted earlier in the session has reported by presenting to the 
House and Senate certain bids for the leasing of Muscle Shoals. A 
motion made by Senator Norris of Nebraska to refer the bids to the 
Committee on Agriculture failed to be adopted, so that there will be 
no further committee hearings and the debate will be on the floor 


of the House and Senate.—M. O. 
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a) A. L. Belcher, Boston 


“ Modeltown”—The Village Green 


UTTING a new place on the map, the project under- 

taken by the Massachusetts League of Women Voters for 
six days in Boston, in April, had as its object to show what 
a small town ought to be, and to what a remarkable degree 
many modern communities are approaching high civic ideals. 
As it was realized, this town in miniature became a real place, 
inhabited by a community living under ideal conditions to 
create happiness, health and useful relationships. 

Designed by a firm of architects very much interested in 
the project, first dreamed by the League President, Mrs. Ar- 
thur G. Rotch, Modeltown was a village of about eighty 
buildings well grouped and placed for civic beauty and con- 
venience. Through a railroad station meeting the modern 
needs of travel, the visitor to Modeltown came into the busi- 
ness, residence, and school center of the town, which led 
through a broad avenue to the Village Green, real indeed in 
appearance, shut off by a picket fence, and surrounded by ar- 
tistic dwellings—the bank, the town hall, the library. A love- 
ly church of colonial origin stood at the end of the green. 

From the station a side avenue led to Modeltown Inn, the 
scene of much innocent revelry. Its decorations were in the 
Italian style, emphasizing the beauty that comes naturally 
from our cosmopolitan population. 

Another street led to the community center equipped to give 
the social and community services every Modeltown seeks to 
have. Here the playground took care of the little children; 
here the dispensary, the clinic, the Red Cross, Community 
Service, Y. W. C. A., Civic Federation, Civic League, and 
other essential organizations were established, each carrying 
on its usual activities. 

The bank, and the office of Ye Modeltown Chronicle faced 
the Green, which was at all times the center of “‘folk’’ activi- 
ties. Afternoon and evening entertainments were given here, 
all of them of the type that develop easily and naturally from 
“home talent.” 

The evening programs were designed to emphasize elements 
essential to community life. Patriotic Night was devoted to 
constructive patriotic activities. Old New England Night 
emphasized the value of preserving the best of our traditions. 
Art Night was an observance of the place of the arts in life. 
The significant beauty brought by later comers to America 
was shown in Foreign Neighbors Night, and. the reality of 
constructive forces at work in modern life on Civic Progress 
Night. 

The student of municipal beauty found displays from lead- 
ing schools of architecture and landscape gardening; the stu- 
dent of government turned to the displav of town govern- 
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ment put on by the League of Women Voters, to the Mu- 
nicipal League for city housekeeping, to the Good Govern- 
ment Association for instruction in municipal government. 
“Main Street’? was utilitarian, but dashed with the interest 
of the craftsman at work creating beauty for useful ends. 
The corner grocery, the soft drink parlor, the “hot dog”’ stand 
were there, but each created to harmonize with the beauty 
of the whole. It was a good dream come true, called by the 
Boston Transcript, “One of the most striking displays ever 
brought together in Boston.”—Martua E, D. Wuire. 


A Plea for Minimum 
Wage Legislation 


The logic of minimum wage laws was presented very forcibly at 
the annual convention by Mrs. Katherine Philips Edson, only woman 
member of the Industrial Welfare Commission of California. Mrs. 
Edson is the “mother” of the minimum wage law in California, and 
what she says is therefore particularly interesting. We are sorry we 
have room for only a few excerpts. 

‘¢§ ALIFORNIA has had a minimum wage law, admin- 
C istered by the Industrial Welfare Commission, : for 
thirteen years, and the employment of women in 
California has been strictly regulated since 1916-17. The pol- 
icy of the department has always been educative and it has only 
resorted to legal enforcement when all other methods have 
failed. The result is that today, even with the adverse de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme Court in the District 
of Columbia and Arizona cases, the Commission is func- 
tioning as usual and every employers’ association in the state, 
with the exception of the California Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has appealed to its membership to support and uphold the 
work of this department. 

“Why have these organizations, which were at first op- 
ponents, been won over to recognize the value of protective 
legislation for women? Because it has given them a more 
stable and efficient working force and has set a bottom 
limit to wages, which has resulted in a beneficial standardiza- 
tion and a contented working force, with no strikes or indus- 
trial disturbances. 

“The antagonists of such legislation make very definite ob- 
jections to protective industrial legislation—both to the regu- 
lation of hours and to minimum wages. California has had 
an eight-hour law for women since 1911, and in these fifteen 
years not a woman or a woman’s organization has proposed 
to amend or rescind this law, although women have had 
the vote for fifteen years, giving them the power to change ‘the 
law if desired. 

“There have been certain fears expressed by its antagonists, 
as to the possible disastrous effect of minimum wage legisla- 
tion. The first fear is that a minimum wage will hurt busi- 
ness and prevent industry from developing. In 1917, just 
before the first minimum wage of $10 per week was made in 
the three largest women-employing industries, the mercantile, 
laundry and manufacturing industries, there were 1519 estab- 
lishments. In 1924 there was an increase to 5173 establish- 
ments in the same industries, a gain of 240 per cent within 
seven years. 

“Tt has been charged that the wages of the higher paid 
group would be reduced to pay the increased wages of the 
lower paid workers and also that women because of protec- 
tive industrial legislation have been kept out of the better-paid 
positions and their places been given to men. These two asser- 
tions can be answered as one. In 1919 there were only 466 
women in these industries receiving $30 per week or over. In 
1924, with the $16 minimum wage prevailing there were 
5,183 women receiving $30 per week or over, or a gain of 
over ten times as many within five years. Thus their wages 
have not been reduced to pay the lower group but ten times 
as many women occupy the highest paid positions. In fact 
the employment of women in executive positions, as buyers, 
skilled accountants, advertising managers, credit women, has 
increased enormously in California during the last few years.” 
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os is a twin much younger than her sis- 
ter, St. Paul, although larger by more than 100,000 
people. The Leagues of Women Voters in the twin cities 
came into existence about the same time and are growing up 
together, profiting by each other’s experiences and sharing the 
responsibilities of such state League activities as World Court 
petitions, legislative work, annual conventions, and Institutes 
of Politics and Government. : 

Candidates’ meetings and schools for voters are always a 
part of pre-election work now; in fact, the Minneapolis 
League conducted fourteen such schools before the 1924 gen- 
eral election in addition to maintaining two downtown regis- 
tration booths and sixteen information booths in key locations 
throughout the city. During the Get-Out-The-Vote Cam- 
paign, also, more than 1,000 volunteer workers participated, 
making some 25,000 house calls and distributing about 200,- 
000 pieces of printed material, with the result that 87 per 
cent of the voters registered and 75 per cent voted. 

Study classes and visiting committees to inquire into the 
administration of the various government units and become 
informed on such questions as civil service, the direct primary, 
and other subjects of importance on the program are part of 
League routine. At one time there were 300 women enrolled 
on the visiting committees to the various government units in 
Minneapolis. And standing committees, following the or- 
ganization of the state and the national Leagues, of women 
informed upon their subjects, are studying and holding meet- 
ings regularly and stand ready whenever necessary to exert 
whatever influence they may have toward advancing the 
League’s program. 

All these activities develop speakers who are available for 
talks on almost every subject within the scope of the pro- 
gram. During 1925, 222 talks were made by these speakers 
chiefly on the World Court, a charter for Minneapolis, and 
the Child Labor Amendment. Publications suited to the 
needs of the work have been issued from time to time when 
those of the state and National Leagues could not be used. 
An enormous amount of printed and mimeographed material 
is always being distributed, some 80,000 pieces during 1925. 

Other effective ways of educational program work have 
been series of radio talks, luncheon meetings in the form of 
debates or for the presentation of program subjects, and 
dramatizing material in the form of plays. 

The Minneapolis League is organized according to legis- 
lative districts with a chairman for each district, who in turn 
has co-chairmen for each ward in the district. These dis- 
tricts have varying types of organization as to effectiveness 
and numbers. Membership in the League clears through 
headquarters, which the League has always maintained, with 
a paid staff of at least two people. One failing of the League 
has been to become so engrossed in actual program work as to 
neglect organization. : 

During early League days, finance was taken care of by a 
series of money-raising activities plus the solicitation of con- 
tributions from interested people so that there were very few 
dues-paying memberships. A change of policy has come about 
and while no woman is barred from membership, only sus- 
taining members who pay the dues of $1.00 or more are so- 


licited. 
complished, and now the members are women who have a 
financial stake in the success of the League and an under- 
standing of its work. During 1925 the League operated 
within its budget of $12,000, eighty per cent of which was 
raised by dues and contributions. It has always been able to 
pay the annual quota of $4,000 to the state League. 

The Minneapolis League is fortunate in having a very re- 
liable and most efficient staff; in having a board of directors 
willing to help with every piece of League work; in having 
department and committee chairmen able and qualified for 
their duties; and, especially, in having a_ president—Mrs. 
Sumner T. McKnight—of rare charm and ability, whose 
sympathetic leadership shares the burdens of failures, for no 
organization like this one weathers all storms successfully, as 
well as the work of League accomplishments.—]. W. W. 


At National Headquarters 


HE whirl of activity into which National League head- 

quarters in Washington is naturally thrown at the close 
of each national convention, has had its interesting as well 
as productive features. Convention action and recommenda- 
tions of the new national board brought an avalanche of work 
to headquarters, but a fully-equipped office had little difficulty 
in meeting the requirements of a large portion of it. 

In short order, the 1926-1927 program of work, as adopted 
by the convention, came from the printer; the law enforce- 
ment and prohibition resolution was dispatched to the Presi- 
dent, the Governor of every state, and every member of the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives; the mul- 
titudinous details of convention routine were disposed of; and 
in five weeks headquarters was running its normal course. 

To be sure, Miss Sherwin, League president, had a very 
large share in the whirl of activity before her departure for 
Paris on the second Tuesday in May. She found time to set 
in motion many tasks to be undertaken by the League in the 
next two years, and then quietly, late one afternoon, left for 
France as the head of the American delegation to the Tenth 
Congress of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance. She 
was accompanied by Mrs. Ann Webster, a member of the 
official delegation. Thirty or more American women made 
up the representation as selected by the National League, the 
American affiliated association. Her stay abroad is to be lim- 
ited to actual required attendance at the Suffrage Alliance 
meetings, and then she hastens back for the meeting of the 
League’s Executive Committee the last week in June. 

Interesting news issued during these busy days carried the 
announcement of the appointment of Mrs. Walston Chubb of 
St. Louis, Missouri, as the new chairman of the Women-In- 
Industry Committee. Mrs. Chubb has had a wide and active 
experience in the social and public welfare field, and brings 
to the Committee work a real understanding of the indus- 
trial woman’s problems. 

Her predecessor, Miss Mollie Ray Carroll—now the 
League’s fifth vice-president—faces an enlarged responsibility 
as head of the department of public welfare, a department 
now assuming the direction of the work of the League’s com- 
mittees on education, child welfare, women in industry, social 
hygiene and living costs. The department of efficiency in 
government has a new leader in the person of Miss Elizabeth 
J. Hauser, secretary for three years, but now the new fourth 
vice-president. Miss Morgan is to carry on the work of in- 
ternational cooperation to prevent war, and the League is 
again to have the counsel of Mrs. Maud Wood Park on legis- 
lation, Miss Julia C. Lathrop on public welfare in govern- 
ment, and a new counsellor on New Voters, Miss Gertrude 
Ely. 

Mrs. Herbert Knox Smith, our new secretary. made her 
first official visit to headquarters early in May. Several con- 
ferences and examination of official records kept Mrs. Smith 
at headquarters for a few days, but her future official duties 

will be carried on from her home in Connecticut. 
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Significance of the League Convention 








—_—— 


What Happened at St. Louis? 


AST month these pages gave a kaleidoscopic picture of 
L the shifting stir and interest of a great convention, still 

in action. Writing now, in sober retrospect, what do we 
see as the really significant accomplishment of those crowded 
and stimulating days? 

First, the adoption of the biennal convention plan which 
means that the League will have no general meeting until the 
next presidential election year, was of more than surface im- 
portance. As one political writer observed: ‘““This is a sig- 
nificant step. It means the League is sure of its membership 
and certain of the character of its state and local workers. 
The League feels that more time can be devoted to intensive 
study of program topics and internal organization by local 
units if it is mot necessary to give three or four months of 
the year to convention preparations.” 

The program adopted by the convention after an elaborate 
period of consideration and conference immediately takes on a 
new robustness because it stands for two years. At the same 
time Public Welfare in Government is given the status of a 
department, thus assuring to the three broad divisions of the 
program—Ffiiciency in Government, Public Welfare in Gov- 
ernment, and International Cooperation to Prevent War—a 
balanced development, each under the leadership of a vice- 
president and member of the National Board. _ 

The program of work—always significant because it is a 
program of work—is fresh and stimulating or stale according 
to the point of view. There are no startling changes. The 
convention did not hesitate to move back to the classification 
“for study” items failing to meet the test of new conditions 
or more critical review. Nor did it hesitate to renew its 
pledge to the ratification of the Child Labor Amendment or 
to other measures believed right and just against which the 
winds of opposition still blow strong. It added to the pro- 
gram for study such an item as “Federal aid” with caution, 
but with a very real appreciation that in so doing it pledged 
the League to a sane and reasonable approval of a great pub- 
lic question. ‘The program, with all its changes, is already 
printed and in the hands of the state Leagues. 

From it the General Council specified to the National 
Board seven Federal measures from which to determine those 
to receive major legislative effort: 

Merit system in the Civil Service, with particular 
reference to prohibition enforcement. 

Extension of appropriations under the 
Towner Act. 

Muscle Shoals—according to-the principles specified 
in the program of the Living Costs Committee. 

Measures in support of the Disarmament Conference. 

Federal Department of Education. 

Opposition to measures to make amending the Constitu- 
tion more difficult. 

Opposition to the so-called “Equal Rights” 
ment. 

By action of the convention the Special Committee on Im- 
migration Problems is continued and enlarged with authoriza- 
tion to examine proposed legislation and make recommenda- 
tions of future policy. 

The convention adopted only one general resolution in- 
volving policy: 

WHEREAS, obedience to law is a fundamental requisite 
of orderly government, and only by enforcement of exist- 
ing law can the nation command the respect of its citi- 
zens: therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the National League of Women 


Sheppard- 


Amend- 





Voters in Convention assembled hereby re-affirms its un- 

wavering conviction that obedience to the Constitution 

and the written law of the land is the duty of every 
man and woman in the United States: and 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the League calls upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and all state and local officials to use to the fullest extent 
the power conferred upon them for the effective estab- 
lishment of prohibition: 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the League again 
urges the merit system, applied through Civil Service 
regulations, as the basis of appointment of officers in the 
Prohibition Unit. 

The General Council acted promptly to carry out the un- 
mistakable conviction of the convention by specifying for first 
place in the legislative program the extension of Civil Service 
regulations to prohibition enforcement officers. 

In the minority report, which would have added to the 
resolution specification of support of the Volstead Act, the 
convention recognized the issue as one of preservation of care- 
fully built-up procedure even at the cost of possible grave 
misinterpretation. The debate, which lasted for nearly two 
hours, was as able and keen as any League convention has 
seen—certainly it was the most searching into points of funda- 
mental League policy. The defeat of the minority report can 
be interpreted fairly only as a victory for the idea that back 
cf the action of a League convention must be the sentiment 
of a membership informed by study and represented by dele- 
gates apprized in advance of the issues to be acted upon. 

Renewal of the Get-Out-the-Vote Campaign in connec- 
tion with the 1926 general elections was voted, with emphasis 
upon the task of political education which distinguishes the 
League’s efforts for an increased vote. 

In debate and in conference at St. Louis the League of 
Women Voters came to know itself. In that knowledge it 
enters confidently upon two years devoted to the extension 
of organization and the perfection of method for the pro- 
motion of the program. 

The convention was the largest in the history of the 
League, there being 357 voting delegates and 79 alternates 
with forty-one states represented.—c. H. 


A New Voter’s Impressions 


Y trip to St. Louis was my first convention experi- 

ence. I didn’t know just what to expect, but I had 
a few rather definite ideas about the things I thought I would 
find. I had made up my mind that I would find mannish 
women, wearing strictly tailored suits, hair skinned back, 
flat-heeled oxfords, and horn-rimmed glasses. I came back 
with very different ideas about women in politics. 

It seems to me that a certain keenness of mind makes for 
attractiveness; a dignity and poise is necessary; and lastly I 
like to see a woman dressed in accordance with the latest 
style moderated by a sane conservatism. ‘To me the women 
I met at the convention filled these requirements. 

No one but a delegate can begin to appreciate the inspira- 
tion that every New Voter received from the convention, the 
thrill of meeting the leaders of the National League of 
Women Voters, of talking with girls all fired with the same 
ambition for the New Voters’ section. If the convention did 
nothing else, it certainly proved that the New Voters work 
is no longer an experiment—it is a field of limitless possibili- 
ties. The National League of Women Voters is our heritage. 
—Lorraine Bates, Washburn College, Kansas. 
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From the Diary of a Policewoman—II 


By HELEN D. PIGEON 


| This page is furnished by the International Association of Policewomen, which is solely 
responsible for what appears thereon, and for no other portion of THE WoMAN CiTIZzEN. | 


T does amuse me to find that 
there are still people who believe 
that a policewoman patrols a beat 
and proudly twirls a night stick. 
Yesterday a college girl who 

needed some data for Sociology IV 
made the Woman’s Bureau ‘Exhibit 
A” in her tour of investigation and 
she was openly surprised to find 
that we didn’t wear uniforms or man- 
acle our prisoners. When she found 
that most of us were university gradu- 
ates and that three held degrees from 
her own college, she was even more 
surprised, but a little doubtful of the 
honor conferred upon her alma mater. 
But after she had visited our sunny 
House of Detention and had seen the 
children sitting happily at their lessons 
under the direction of a teacher lent to 
us by the Board of Education, and had 
examined the sewing of the older girls, 
who are being taught by a volunteer, 
and had asked innumerable questions 
about each and every case, she decided 
that there really was something in this 
job of ours after all. 


The Runaway 


I think the case which really gripped 
her imagination was Harry Robey, a 
chronic runaway, ten years old and 
handsome as a young Greek god. The 
only person he can’t win over to com- 
plete adoration is his stepmother, who 
secretly encourages his roving habits in 
the hopes that the police will have him 
sent away permanently. We found the 
poor youngster asleep on a park bench 
and when we learned of some suspicious 
circumstances in the family history we 
made a complete investigation. This, 
of course, included a mental examina- 
tion which showed that he was a very 
bright and unusual child who must be 
given a chance. The Children’s Mis- 
sion has found just the right place for 
him in the country and his foster- 
parents are developing his love of home 
by giving him a plot of ground and 
some livestock. He now thinks of him- 
self as a part of the “landed gentry” 
and while he occasionally runs away, as 
witness his presence today in the House 
of Detention, his average has been re- 
duced from about eight a month to one. 

When Miss Whiting, the college girl, 


found that the policewomen were re- 


sponsible for conditions in the public 
parks and amusement places she begged 
to go along with me, so I took her on 
my usual Saturday night round. I 
wasn’t going to spare her anything, so 
we went first to the Palace Dance Hall. 
For a few minutes this hall seems per- 
fect, with its glistening floor, rose- 
shaded lights and wonderful orchestra 
(wonderful, that is, if you like what 
the King of Jazz Orchestra calls 
music). But after you become accus- 
tomed to the dim light you notice how 
many coarse, brutal faces there are in 
the crowd, mixing at will with the 
fresh-faced, innocent youngsters. And 
if you are at all initiated, you know 
that the pallid, slender youth is Matt 
Pierce, who has been released five times 
this year by a lenient judge, after con- 
victions for dope-selling; and that the 
stout, red-haired youth is Joe Myers, 
who has recently bought a yacht from 
the proceeds of his bootlegging. And 
as for Nellie Ryan, the striking little 
blond dancing with the young sailor— 
but then I hate to think that any 
woman has such a history. 

As I explained to Miss Whiting, the 
manager of this hall is reaping a for- 
tune and he refuses to listen to threats 
or prayers, because he has political back- 
ing. But at last the Mayor, after sev- 
eral scandals and a gentle reminder 
from the women’s clubs that election 
day is not so far off, has agreed to re- 
voke his license if the policewomen can 
prove that criminals are admitted with 
the manager’s knowledge and that inno- 
cent youngsters are being led astray. 
For several months now we have been 
collecting this evidence and next week 
we are going to open the case before 
the Mayor. There really is no excuse 
for such conditions to exist in any city 
and I’m glad to think that the club 
women are really interested in these 
matters. It wasn’t ladylike during the 
last generation and the destruction went 
merrily on. 

Just before we left the hall, Mrs. 
Brown, the matron, told us that she 
had sent three girls home that night 
who were under the age limit, sixteen 
years, and, of course, she had been tak- 
ing notes on a lot of other abuses. The 
matrons in our city are carefully chosen 
and appointed by the policewomen, al- 


though they are paid by the dance hall 
managers. It is really a fine system 
because we are able to choose nice, 
motherly women who create a whole- 
some atmosphere but who realize that 
they can be removed if they fail to re- 
port to us evil conditions. 


A True Samaritan 

Since life is made up of contrasts, 
and to prove that public recreation can 
be perfectly wholesome, I next took 
Miss Whiting to Riverside. This is a 
large park on the shore of the river, 
owned and run by a Mr. Wood and 
his two daughters. He entered the 
amusement world as a peanut vendor 
and he has put his whole heart and con- 
siderable creative ability into this enor- 
mous business. ‘There is a_ beautiful 
dance hall, excellent music and _ five 
efficient floor managers who quietly but 
quickly stop any improper dancing. Bad 
characters are made aware of their un- 
desirability and soon 
congenial haunts. 


aie 


return to more | 
There are inexpen- § 


sive bath houses, a picnic grove where 


whole families spend the day and a 
dozen other amusements. But best of 
all, I think, are the tiny swings and 
merry-go-rounds 
young people, forgetting petting parties 
and joy rides, stand watching for hours, 
lost in the eternal joy of childhood. 

Of course, we do not have to patrol 
this park in order to enforce the laws, 
but the Woods have so much kindli- 
ness that they are always finding 
stranded girls and runaway children 
and sick babies for us to look after. To- 
night they had located a runaway from 
Toledo for whom the whole country 
had been searching. 

When we reported at the Bureau at 
midnight we happened to meet jovial 
old Captain Casey, who asked his usual 
question, “Did you get the city clean?” 
Thinking of the Palace, I gave him an 
emphatic negative, but my little college 
friend spoke up, “Maybe not, but she’s 
rubbing out some spots!” 





Compiled from actual cases handled by 
policewomen. The first of this series ap- 
peared in THE Woman Citizen, December, 
1925. For further information on the work 
of policewomen, address the International 
Association of Policewomen, 420, Evening 
Star Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Dressing the Part 


A Trip Through Dresser Drawers 


By VIRGINIA DIBBLE 


AST month we looked over 
the line of dresses and coats 
which compose the spring 
and summer wardrobe of a 
woman busy with affairs out- 

side her home. This particular woman 
has dark hair and brown eyes and there- 
fore picks her clothes with a brown color 
scheme in mind. 

We found in her closet two coats—a 
tweed top-coat of tiny and indefinite 
brown and beige checks, and a castor 
coat of soft fabric and intricate cut. 
There was a two-piece sports model of 
henna jersey, a brown taffeta checked off 
in white, and two practical silk crépe 
frocks, one of reseda green and one of 
caramel. A plum crépe Roma was 
ready for the very hot weather, and a 
violet linen. For informal wear, a gay- 
ly printed crépe on a white background 
shared honors with a white French cot- 
ton crépe, and, for formal occasions, a 
putty matlassé with evening cape to 
match went where the flesh colored, 
beaded georgette seemed too frivolous. 

If this seems like an expensive clothes 
line, remember that the models are con- 
servative and will be worn from two to 
three years. The top-coat will last four 
years; the dinner dress and cape will 
live almost as long, with a little cod- 
dling. One or two silk frocks, one or 
two cotton ones, and a coat every other 
season are the yearly contributions to 
this spring and summer clothes line. 

We looked over the shoe shelves last 
month, too, and were about to open. the 














Cc. S. 


hat boxes when we were interrupted. 
Now we're back again and can go on 
snooping. 

There aren’t many hats, only three— 
one small felt hat of light brown (left 
over from the winter season), one close- 
fitting hat of beige grosgrain that looks 
more or less liké any other, off, but has 





the gift of making the head that wears 
it chic and good looking, and a fairly 
large hat of brown transparent weave 
with a shaded brown and beige faille 
ribbon tied round in a bow. This large 
hat goes out with the putty-colored din- 
ner dress, and sometimes with the cara- 
mel dress and castor coat for a luncheon 
or late tea. 

In the top drawer of the lowboy is a 
long crépe scarf of violet, beige and 
green, which frequently accompanies the 
dinner gown, the plum georgette or the 
green crépe. Lying next that is a square 
plaid taffeta in green-brown and yellow- 
red, which belongs in the top-coat set 
and takes an airing along with the 
henna jersey and the woodsy taffeta 
frock. Close to this is a mass of coral- 
colored chiffon which trails along with 
the flesh georgette and the white French 
crepe. 

The long scarf of green, violet and 
beige cost a good many dollars, but the 
plaid scarf is just a yard of taffeta with 
rolled edges, and the chiffon, two yards 
of chiffon with narrow hems. The 
owner of this scarf happens to be of the 
slender ethereal type and the floating 
chiffon enhances that quality; but her 
sister who is of the more substantial type 
wears only scarfs of the heaviest geor- 
gette or crépe, even with her evening 
gowns. 

Next the scarfs, in the top drawer, 
are gloves—mostly washable suédes or 
chamois slip-ons. Two pairs of glacé 
kid gloves in a beige tint and a long pair 
of white kid for emergencies complete 
the glove pile. 

Snowy white linen handkerchiefs with 
an opaque border band, and a few green 
linen ones make up the handkerchief pile 
for all except dress occasions. The 
sheerest of linen fabrics with fine hand- 
hemstitched hems are used with the 
evening gowns. 

In the middle of the drawer is a 
group of handbags. A pigskin leather 
one of fine quality is an almost daily 
companion. <A castor-colored purse of 
grosgrain ribbon, flat and rectangular, 
goes out on semi-dress occasions, and a 
small bead bag of coral and gold carries 
the requisites for the evening. 

Over in the jewelry section of the 
drawer, among some distinctive but in- 
expensive bits of jewelry, is a string of 
beautifully colored coral beads with 
matching pendant ear-rings, which are 
worn with the white crépe and with the 
putty matlassé when the brown and 





the green shoulder flower are left off. 

In the second drawer are neat pink 
piles of jersey silk and rayon vests and 
bloomers. An extra corselet, also pink, 
long, and with six garters, lies in re- 
serve. Three silk slips—white, pink and 
tan—are ranged next the nightgowns, 
which are pink crépe de chine or rayon. 
These silk nightgowns are not so ex- 
travagant as they may seem. They are 
washed out at home with soap flakes, 
thus saving twice twenty cents a week 
in laundry bill—in case the lady of the 
closet hasn’t a laundress. 

All wise women who can’t afford a 
personal maid, wash out a pair of stock- 





ings every night, and a vest or pair of 
bloomers with a nightgown twice a 
week takes very little extra effort. None 
of them has to be ironed if properly 
dried. The two office dresses of flat 
crépe can be washed in this way, too. 

Down in the bottom drawer are 
stockings, beige shades mostly, which fit 
into the brown satin slippers as well as 
the castor suéde shoes; also a pair or two 
of white which go out with the canvas 
pumps and the coral slippers when they 
accompany the white crépe dress. One 
pair of flesh chiffon hose goes out only 
with the flesh georgette gown. 

This professional woman, on whom 
we are snooping, kept out a little of her 
yearly allowance for clothes for an ad- 
dition or two at vacation time. The 
kind of clothes she will need then will 
depend on the kind of vacation she takes. 
Perhaps she’ll want a sweater and sports 
skirt, perhaps a sports dress and cape, or 
something quite different, such as an 
écru lace gown with long sleeves. 

Or suppose she is taken suddenly ill. 
When recuperation begins there is no 
tonic so effective as a ravishing negligee. 
She should send a friend out for the 
most feminine lounging robe available— 
irrespective of its practicality. The 
army is not the only place where morale 
has to be kept up. 

Next month we'll discuss sport 
clothes: what they are and where they 
should go. 
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C . A. Convention 

The Y. W. C. A. held its biennial 
convention this year at Milwaukee, 
April 21 to 27. Underneath all the pro- 
ceedings and resolutions of the 2,500 
delegates lay an emphasis on the need 
for courage in the attitude of women’s 
organizations toward legislative ques- 
tions of a controversial nature. The 
convention came out squarely for en- 
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Mrs. 
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forcement of the eighteenth amendment. 

Another point of controversy this year 
was the basis of membership. Hereto- 
fore only evangelical church members 
could join the organization. Now by 
the convention’s action the local boards 
may decide between the old method and 
a new one, by which any girl or woman 
can become a member of the Y. W.C. A. 
by simply expressing allegiance to the 
Christian fellowship of the Association. 

Especially interesting, this year, was 
the set-up of the convention. Instead of 
programs of speeches the entire conven- 
tion body was split into small groups for 
discussion. Thirty of these groups met 
daily. Each group had its own leader 
and findings committee. Later these 
findings were brought to the convention 
forum—the entire convention — body. 
Thus a great mass of individual opinions 
and experiences had a chance to be 
heard. 

Mrs. John M. Hanna, of Dallas, 
Texas, is the new president; Mrs. 
Ernest W. Gilkey, of Chicago, Illinois, 
and Mrs. Edward Dunham, of Trenton, 
New Jersey, vice-presidents ; Miss Hazel 
Butterfield, of Beatrice, Nebraska, and 
Miss Elsie West, of Summit, New Jer- 


sey, secretaries. 


Awards 


For the first time since its establish- 
ment in 1917, the Pulitzer Traveling 
Scholarship in Music goes to a woman 
—Lucile Crews Marsh, of Redlands, 
California. Mrs. Marsh is a many- 
sided musician but composition is her 
special forte. Her composition, “To the 
Unknown Soldier,” a symphonic poem 
for full orchestra, won the prize. So- 


CALENDAR 
Eighteenth Biennial Convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey—May 24 to June 5. 


Tenth Congress of the _ International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, Paris, France— 


May 30 to June 6. 

Tenth Annual Convention of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, Kansas City, 
Missouri—June 28 to July 3. 

National Congress of Women’s Organiza- 
tions of Iceland, Akwreyri, Iceland—June, 
1926. 

Fifth Biennial Congress of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Free- 
dom, Dublin, Ireland—July 8 to 15. 

Summer School of Euthenics—Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, New York—July 8 to Au- 
gust 7, 1926. 

Fourth Biennial Conference of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women, 
Amsterdam, Holland—July 27 to August 2. 

International Summer School of _ the 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, Gland, Switzerland—July 26 to 
September 4. 

Sesqui-centennial International Exposition, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—July 4 to De- 
cember 1, 1926. 








natas, two operas, a cantata, piano pieces 
and songs make up the whole of Mrs. 
musical 


Marsh’s works. In addition, 
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she gives concerts and teaches singing. 
Mrs. Marsh studied in Berlin for four 
years, taking composition with Hugo 
Kaun and orchestration with Alexander 
Von Fielitz. In 1920 she became a 
bachelor of music at the University of 
Redlands in this country. The scholar- 
ship is awarded by Columbia University, 
New York. 


Mrs. Sporborg 
Mrs. William D. Sporborg has added 


a new presidency to her long list—that 
of the National Council of Jewish 
Women. She was president of the New 
York section of the National Council 
of Jewish Women for five years and of 
the New York State Conference of the 
Council for three years. She also pre- 
sided at one time over the women’s club 
of Port Chester, New York, and the Port 
Chester League of Women Voters. At 
present she is a director of the New 
York State Federation of Women’s 


Mrs. 
William 
D. 
Sporborg 


Clubs and president of the City Federa- 
tion, in addition to her position with the 
Council. 


Voting—New Style 


Gradually, the voting machine is com- 
ing to replace the old method of paper 
ballot. Mrs. Florence E. S. Knapp, 
New York’s Secretary of State, has just 
awarded a contract to the Automatic 
Registering Machine Company for the 
installation of voting machines in New 
York City. About 2,500 machines will 
be needed and from 600 to 1000 will be 
ready for use in the fall. The voting 
machine will mean a saving of thou- 
sands of dollars for it will make pos- 
sible, through speed, the consolidation of 
voting districts. Actual use of the 
machine last year in New York’s fif- 
teenth Assembly District showed other 
advantages: It is easier and _ taster 
than the paper ballot, the count is ac- 
curate and permanent, recounts are done 
away with, absolute secrecy is insured, 


A World Camp 

Girl Scout leaders from all over the 
world, 450 strong, met together, May 
11-17, at Camp Edith Macy, Briarcliff 
Manor, thirty-five miles from New 
York. This conference—the first world 
camp of women ever to be held in the 
United States—stressed particularly the 
bond of universal fellowship uniting 
Girl Scouts everywhere. Flags of all 
the nations flew from a central flagstaff 
and chief among the ceremonies was the 
planting of the Highway of the World. 
Girls from thirty-nine different nations 
planted thirty-nine varieties of trees in 
pairs along the winding road that leads 
from the main hall of the camp to the 
highway. Even more picturesque was 
The Search for the Holy Grail, staged 
by the American delegation of Scout 
leaders—a symbol that the Girl Scouts 
will carry on the search for international 
good will. Health, homemaking, and 
citizenship, the other aims of the Girl 
Scout movement, also made up a part of 
the conference discussions. 

The conference opened formally with 
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the dedication of the Edith Macy Train- 
ing Camp for American Girl Scout 
Leaders. The great hall at Briarcliff 
Manor with the 281 acres of land sur- 
rounding it is the gift of Mr. V. Everit 
Macy, 2 memorial to his wife, Mrs. 
Edith Macy, for six years Chairman of 
the National Executive Committee of 
the Girl Scouts. 

Lady Baden-Powell, president of the 
International Council, was the presiding 
officer of the conference, and Mrs. Jane 
Deeter Rippin, national director of the 
American Girl Scouts, supervised the 


camp. 


The Suffrage Congress 


May sailings from the port of New 
York included the American delegates 
to the Congress of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance in Paris, May 
30 to June 6. Those representing the 
United States officially are: Miss Belle 
Sherwin, president of the National 
League of Women Voters who heads 
the delegation; Miss Lucille Atcherson, 
of Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. James Paige, 
of Minneapolis, a member of the Minne- 
sota Legislature; Mrs. Ann Webster, 
of Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Craig 
Miller, of Marshall, Michigan; Mrs. 
Julia W. Ruhl, of Clarksburg, West 
Virginia; Mrs. Henry G. Sherrard, 
president of the Michigan League of 
Women Voters; Miss Mabel Leslie, of 
New York City; Miss Amy Maher, of 
Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. Gordon Norrie, of 
New York City; Mrs. W. E. Barkley, 
of Lincoln, Nebraska; Miss Nora Hous- 
ton, of Richmond, West Virginia; and 
Miss Eleanor Perkins, of Evanston, IlIli- 
nos. 


Ellen Key 


There has just died in Sweden a 
woman who for almost half a century 
has been an eminent figure—Ellen Key. 
First in teaching and lecturing, then in 
writing, she has devoted herself to the 
cause of feminism and to the interests 
of the child. “The Century of the 
Child” was her first book to attract the 
attention of international educators. 
Others dealt with love, marriage, with 
the changes in women’s social and eco- 
nomic position. In her book, “The 
Woman Movement,” she maintains 
that motherhood and the duties of 
motherhood should be women’s chief 
concern. More than this, women have 
the right to motherhood and to condi- 
tions of life which tend to make it free 
and efficient and happy. The state, she 
said, should give adequate economic 
recompense for maternity. In these and 
other views on social and economic 
questions Ellen Key was more radical 
than most women—but there was never 
any doubt of the idealism which in- 
spired her. 
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General Federation Notes 
By LEsstE STRINGFELLOW READ 


HEN this magazine reaches its 

readers, the Biennial Convention 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs will be in its closing days. From 
May 24 to June 5 on the great Steel 
Pier at Atlantic City perhaps fifteen 
thousand women from every state and 
from half a dozen foreign countries will 
have exchanged news and views and 
shared in a program distinguished by 
the presence of Federation leaders and 
of many non-club notables. 

Action that the biennial will be asked 
to take includes the furthering of citizen- 
ship training in the public schools; pub- 
licity for good books and “no publicity 
for bad ones’; reapproval of the uni- 
form marriage and divorce law, the child 
labor amendment, the prohibition law 
and enforcement act; the inauguration 
of “Know Your Courts” surveys in the 
interest of enforcement; improvement 
of conditions among the Indians, etc. A 
resolution in lighter vein, and yet very 
serious, has to do with the mania for 
weight reduction which in some cases is 
injuring women’s health. It endorses 
the recent Adult Weight Conference, 
called through the agency of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Brown Meloney, and approves ef- 
forts to formulate a reliable height and 
weight scale for women. 

Some convention notes will appear in 
the next number. 


N interesting exhibit at the Bien- 

nial is the hundred books chosen 
as the ideal library for the American 
Home. It is under the supervision of 
the literature division—Mrs. L. A. 
Miller, chairman. 


HE Department ot International 

Relations (Mrs. Winter, chair- 
man) has for one of its goals greater 
attention to Latin-America on the part 
of the United States. Two study pro- 
grams on International Relations are 
ready—at G. F. Headquarters, 1734 N. 
Street, Washington. 


HE Art Division is working for 
a congressional appropriation of 
ten millions to make possible a National 
Gallery of Art. Mrs. Rose V. S. Berry, 


chairman, urges all conventions and state 
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boards, every club which is an art club, 
every department club which has an 
art section to secure a resolution for the 
appropriation and send it to Senators 
and Congressmen. Among fifteen sug- 
gestions which she makes others are: 
the purchase of a small painting or 
bronze by a living American artist by 
every home each year; the placing of 
paintings and bronzes of museum 
standard by living American artists in 
public schools; the substitution of small 
American bronzes for the “ugly and 
useless silver cup” given as an award 
in athletics and other contests. 


HE General Federation Press De- 

partment is still asking every 
club that has a clubhouse to write in 
and say so. (P.S. THE CITIZEN says 
Amen.) 


BOUT 100,000 Juniors are en- 
rolled in the General Federation. 
At Atlantic City they have their own 
headquarters, and special conferences for 
the discussion of their club problems. 


ASSAGE in the House of the 

Cramton bill to place prohibition 
officers under civil service was a satis- 
faction to club women, who have 
worked for the measure. They are hop- 
ing for passage by the Senate as well. 
Club women are celebrating, too, the 
passage of the World Court measure 
which they endorsed and worked for, 
and the passage by the House of the ex- 
tension of appropriation for the Shep- 
pard-Towner law. A Federal Depart- 
ment of Education and a uniform Mar- 
riage and Divorce law are among the 
remaining objectives of the Legislative 
Department—as well as prevention of 
passage of the Wadsworth-Garrett 
Amendment. Mrs. Gilbert Davis is 
Chairman of Legislation. 


HE General Feaeration is fre- 

quently queried as to its methods 
of endorsing and furthering legislation, 
on which the following policy was 
adopted at the West Baden meeting 
last year: 

“Through the delegates at these 
mectings the Federation has its oppor- 
tunity to record its stand upon ques- 
tions. 

“When a resolution has been adopted 
at such meetings, either unanimously or 
by a majority, it should be considered 
the action of the organization. 

“State Federations or individual clubs 
opposed to the action taken should not 
conduct a campaign in the name of the 
state or the club in opposition to that 
of the General Federation. 

“Individual - members of the State 
Federation or individual members of 
clubs are free to enter campaigns in op- 
position as individuals, not as clubs. 

“In no other way can the General 
Federation speak as an organization.” 

















A Japanese 
Lady 
of the Old School 


By MIRIAM BEARD 


E of the West hear much 
nowadays about the bud- 
ding career of the “New 
Woman” in Japan. Re- 
ports of her temperance 

or suffrage activities filter, from time to 
time, into our magazines. But little trib- 
ute has been paid to those fine and rare 
“ladies of the old school,”’ whose genera- 
tion is now passing away from the scene. 

One of the greatest pioneer educators 
of the Orient, an artist and a scholar of 
the Chinese classics, was Miss Kowakei 
Atomi, who has recently died at the age 
of eighty-four, at her home in Tokyo 
City. She was one of those amazing old 
people so frequently produced by the 
Spartan simplicity of that country’s life. 
She retained her agility and mental alert- 
ness almost to the last moment. At 
eighty-four she was walking with little, 
graceful steps like a young woman, or 
rising and kneeling on her polished floor 
with perfect ease. She could unfold her 
scrolls of Buddhist texts with a hand that 
scarcely trembled. She went about the 
city alone, bareheaded all winter, in her 
rickshaw. And she not only “kept up” 
with contemporary art and the theatre 
but was full of plans for further reform 
in the education of Japanese girls. 

Several years ago it was my privilege 
to visit her school, which is one of the 
most select in the Empire and of course 
purely Japanese in spirit, without even 
a “foreign” teacher. Miss Atomi and 
her adopted daughter received our party 
with an exhibition of the tea-ceremony 
and harp-playing which is an important 
part of the curriculum. Miss Atomi’s 
own paintings, great silk scrolls designed 
with “The Four Seasons of the Flowers” 
were unrolled for us along the matting 
floor. 

In the quadrangle formed by the low- 
roofed, paper-walled buildings, we 
caught a glimpse of her six hundred 
pupils. They were shining-eyed little 
girls with long black braids and purple 
kimono-sleeves flying in the wind. They 
were racing and shouting, playing basket- 
ball and tag, with all the vigor of Wes- 
tern girls, but with voices infinitely softer 
and gentler. 

From.the courtyard we were con- 
ducted to a long chamber, decorated in 
harmonious shades of tan, with jars of 
yellow jonquils placed in the moon- 
shaped windows. About sixty of the old- 
er students were assembled, kneel- 
ing on cushions at lacquer tables scarcely 
a foot high. Tea was served here, and 


afterward, one by one, all over the room, 
girls began to rise and make little wel- 
coming speeches, some in English and 
some in Japanese, with a composure and 
a sweetness that destroyed any tourist’s 
conception of repressed Japanese woman- 
hood. 

It is just this composure that Miss 
Atomi strove for all her life. She 
wanted to see the athletic freedom and 
modern ideas of the West introduced 
without sacrificing the culture of the past 
and its serene manners. She was con- 
stantly studying the problem of changing 
Japanese education to fit the new life; 
and one of her last acts was to send her 
daughter to America to study our col- 
lege ways. : 

How much courage and foresight Miss 
Atomi possessed half a century ago, is 
hard to realize today. When she opened 
her school in 1875, few men or women 
had the vision to see what a new world 
was about to open for Asia and how 
necessary it was to prepare its women 
for what was coming. That there was 
opposition goes without saying—had not 
even America been shocked, only a de- 
cade before that, by Matthew Vassar’s 
new institution for female learning? 

Her own personal life was a subject 
of much comment in Japan. She was 
widely known as an example of a woman 
who never married. She adopted, in- 
stead, as her own child, the daughter of 
Count Madekenoji. But over all the 
discussion Miss Atomi’s bravery won 
out. 

Honors and recognition filled her last 
years. She had thousands of devoted 
and influential pupils, among them the 
Princess Kan-in. Asa badge of Imperial 


ARGARET MANUEL, one of 
whose etchings appears on our 
cover, was born in Scotland, and spent 
much of her early life in the romantic 
“Border” country made famous by Sir 
Walter Scott, and tater near the Pent- 
land Hills—those hills beloved by Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. She likes to por- 
tray such lonely places in her etchings. 
Though art ambitions dawned early, 
it was not until she came to America, 
a few years ago, that Miss Manuel was 
able to devote herself to study. After 
some time at the New York School of 
Applied Design for Women, and also 
with the late Ernest Haskell, she de- 
cided to make etching her specialty. 
From the first her work was received 
enthusiastically, and today, just a few 
years removed from artistic obscurity, 
she is represented in the permanent col- 
lections of the Chicago Art Institute, 
the Corona Mundi, and the Smithsonian 
Institution. Recently a number of her 
etchings were sent on a rotary exhibi- 
tion throughout the country, under the 
auspices of the American Federation of 


Arts. 
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favor, the right of wearing a purple skirt 


was granted to all her students, to dis. § 


tinguish them from all other school-girls, 
who must wear only red serge. The 
Empress made her a fast friend and be. 
stowed on her the Sixth Class Order of 
the Sacred Crown. 

On the day after her death, hundreds 
of Tokyo citizens made a pilgrimage to 
her door. Among them were girls of 
the highest families, women who had 
won professional acclaim, officials of the 
Government and notable men of the city, 
This procession was not without sig- 
nificance. It meant that modern Japan 
is conscious of how much it owes to its 
far-sighted women of the past, as well as 
to its warriors or statesmen. 


Dreams in Gold and Gesso 


(Continued from page 13) 














Burr started on her way to fame. Her | 
very first plan was for her own dining- | 


room. 
“T knew little enough about the ways 


of gesso,” she smiled, ‘and I made many | 


blunders. At first I didn’t know you 
could put it on all over, and carve down 
the spots you wanted low, so I coated 
only the spots I wanted high. That was 
so unsatisfactory that I had to cut off a 
whole boat-load of knights and start 
over again.” 

She finished her room in 1924, and its 
panels were exhibited in one of the most 


famous of the Fifth Avenue galleries. § 


They aroused so much interest that re- 
quests poured in for their exhibition in 
other cities. But Miss Burr needed her 
dining-room at home, so she made 
screens and small panels and sent them 
to eager galleries. Critics declared her 
work a new thing in modern decorative 
art, and French and American connois- 
seurs commented on the originality of 
her conception, the beauty of her design, 
the richness of her colors, and the fine- 
ness of her execution. Wealthy owners 
of “period” houses begged her to model 
and paint the tournaments of their time 
on their walls. 

Perhaps the secret of her great success 
—for young as her work is, it is already 
famous—lies in the fact that her castles 
and skies and cypresses, her knights and 
ladies and caravels, are truly the things 
of our dreams. They look so exactly as 
they ought to look. We who have rev- 
elled in Le Morte d’Arthur, the ro- 
mances of Scott, and the Idylls of Ten- 
nyson recognize our heroes and our hero- 
ines in Miss Burr’s gay figures. 

She has the faculty of making visible 
the thing which has heretofore only been 
dreamed, and it is no common gift. 
Great illustrators have it, a few histori- 
cal painters, some theatrical designers. 
The world halds high rewards for the 
artists who can make its dreams come 
true. 
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The Modern Care of the Skin 


By GULIELMA F. ALSOP 


CoLLEGE PHYSICIAN AT BARNARD 


BEAUTIFUL skin must 

be well fed with milk, 

vegetables, fruits in abun- 

dance. It must not be poi- 

soned in any way, either by 
a sluggish delay of food wastes in the 
intestines, or by the use of skin poisons. 
The immediate effect of sluggish elimin- 
ation is a pale, sallow skin, and if the 
auto-intoxication continues pimples and 
blackheads result. Certain stimulants, 
especially tea and coffee, take the pink 
and white blood of childhood away from 
the skin. Diets must also be right as to 
quantity as well as quality. Very few 
underweight persons have lovely skin. 
Their skins may pass without notice, 
but rarely ever are they of perfect tex- 
ture and coloration. 

After a woman has paid the necessary 
attention to diet, she must decide upon 
the best external care of her case. No 
two skins are alike. A dry skin will 
chap and wrinkle easily. The woman 
with a dry skin should avoid anything 
which will make it drier, that is, hot 
water and soap. She should cleanse it by 
brisk rubbing with a Turkish face cloth 
and cold water. If she lives in the 
country, this treatment will keep her 
face absolutely clean, for in a dry skin 
the pores are not large and do not col- 
lect dirt easily. If, after the cleansing 
and vigorous rubbing, the skin feels 
somewhat stretched and tight across her 
face, a lotion should be used. 

For the thin dry skin, a vanishing 
cream or_a face lotion is almost a neces- 
sity. Either one or the other should be 
used often enough to get the desired 
result—a smooth, unchapped, unlined, 
clean skin. If the possessor of the dry 
skin lives in the city, she may need to 
use cold cream, at least once a day, for 
cleansing. Cover the face with the 
cleansing cream, rub it in very gently, 
and then wipe it off with a soft moist 
cloth. It may be permissible to dip the 
cloth in hot water, but for the thin 
dry skin it is better to use cold water, 
if it is possible to cleanse the face thor- 
oughly by that method. 

For the oily skin, with a tendency to 
enlarged pores, a different kind of treat- 





ment 1s necessary. The skin contains two 
kinds of pores: those for the tiny glands 
embedded in the deeper layer—the sweat 
glands, which excrete mostly water, and 
those for the sebaceous glands, which 
secrete an oily substance. These seba- 
ceous glands are modified in different 
parts of the body, secreting the cerumen 
or wax of the ears and the oil of the 
scalp, as well as the oil of the skin. In 
some cases this natural oily secretion be- 
comes hardened into small lumps which 
remain clogged in the opening of the 
glands, and so block the exit of 
the pores. Such plugging ultimately 
stretches the openings of the pores. 

In an oily skin it is of prime import- 
ance to keep the pores empty. The face 
should be soaked once a day in water 
hot enough to make the face crimson. 
This dilates and opens the pores. After 
the soaking the face should be lathered 
with soft soap and the lather rubbed 
well into the pores of the skin with the 
tips of the fingers or with a large flesh 
brush. This hot scrub will dissolve the 
clogged oil and accumulated dirt that 
has lodged in the pores, keeping them 
distended. The soap should be well 
rinsed off with hot water, and then the 
face, neck, and arms splashed off with 
cold water. The cold water closes the 
pores. This vigorous hot water and soap 
treatment should not be done more than 
once a day and after it very often a light 
soothing lotion must be applied because 
the process has perhaps removed more 
oil than is necessary. 

When pimples or blackheads exist, the 
daily hot face soak is a necessity. In 
such cases the skin often needs stimu- 
lating by brisk scrubbing. ‘This is espe- 
cially true if the pimples or blackheads 
appear on the back of the shoulders. 
The use of a cream or a lotion in the 
case of pimples must be very carefully 
considered, preferably with the advice of 
a physician. If the pimples show tiny 
yellow pin-points of pus, the germs may 
be spread about the face by the use 
of a salve. A simple antiseptic face 
lotion made up at home in sufficiently 
large quantities—the usual boric acid 
lotion—is very beneficial if patted on to 
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the face, after its steaming and scrub- 
bing, with small pads of sterile absorb- 
ent cotton and allowed to dry on. In 
more obstinate cases of acne the use of 
the official sulphur ointment will be 
necessary, and a stronger soap, such as 
the official tincture of green soap. The 
treatment with sulphur ointment and 
tincture of green soap is a medical treat- 
ment, however, and should be used un- 
der a physician’s advice. 

Sun and air are two great skin beauti- 
fiers. But at first the skin must be ex- 
posed to them with moderation. Our 
housed, indoor, sedentary skins are too 
weak to be suddenly exposed to glaring 
sun without painful sunburn. Skins 
must, one and all, be protected, at the 
first summer exposures, by sufficiently 
heavy creams. A light vanishing cream 
or lotion is not heavy enough to protect 
against real sunburn. 

The modern care of the skin is a 
necessity in city and suburban life, with 
the great increase in smoke and dust. A 
hamadryad living under an ancient oak, 
her face sunned with dappled light and 
blown on by fragrant winds, would 
never need more skin treatment than her 
morning dip in the pool at the foot of 
the ancient oak. 


Modern Home 
(Continued from page 22) 


making, the fashioning of jewelry and 
furniture—these industries and many 
more are being partially filched from 
the jaws of machines and performed in 
old-fashioned, loving ways. It looks as 
if human nature had needs that are not 
fully satisfied by machinery. Perhaps it 
may be a real boon to us that our 
homes keep alive in our midst the 
charm and variety, the humor and 
pathos and excitement of inefficiency. 
Instead of proving her folly by her fail- 
ure to bring her home up to date, 
woman may be proving her far-sighted 
wisdom. 

But, Mrs. Parsons argues, people 
must “fit their lives to the industrial 
system under which they chance to live, 
or be left outside it.” Unless they con- 
form, unless they go with the crowd, 
they cannot really live. This is a hard 
saying, one which troubles the spirits of 
all except the whole-hearted advocates 
of present-day standardization. Must 
we all be alike, must we? Do the same 
things in the same way. Eat the same 
baker’s bread. Wear the same store 
clothes. Send our babies to the same 
creche, there to learn their first man- 
ners and morals from the same trained 
nurse. Begin and end our day’s work 
at the same tick of the clock. To some 
of us realness of life seems to proceed 
from an inner choice rather than an 
outer command; we cannot hand over 
our destinies to mass determination. 
And not a few of us would prefer no 
life at all to a standardized one. 
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But Mrs. Parsons thinks that women 
would be happier working in the in- 
dustrial world than tied down to do- 
mestic drudgery. Some of them would 
be—those who have no taste for house- 
work and who are lucky enough to find 
interesting jobs. But the majority, as 
she admits, would have to go into fac- 
tories and work rooms; and surely the 
quintessence of drudgery is there. 

As for the all-day créche, it is here, I 
am very sure, that most women will 
make a resolute protest. The brief 
hurried hours before nine o'clock and 
between five and six or seven are 
not enough for that intercourse between 
mother and child which is so precious 
and on which so much depends. It is 
all very well to hand over the physical 
care of a baby to a trained nurse 
(though even there every intelligent 
mother wants to keep her eye on de- 
tails), but mental and spiritual devel- 
opment in those critical early years 
simply must be under the constant ob- 
servation of the person best qualified to 
sympathize and help. 

Well, what to do about it? Frankly, 
I do not know. Mrs. Parsons has con- 
vinced me that the modern jobless 
woman is an economic parasite, and I 
cannot accept that condition with equa- 
nimity. But neither can I accept with 
anything but dismay the further dis- 
possession of the home and abnegation 
of child care. I can only suggest that we 
go very carefully along the path marked 
out for us, conserving as many of the 
old values as possible. After all, it is 
we who make the age rather than the 
age that makes us, and we must see 
that it does not despoil us of more than 
it gives. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 15) 
solemnly posed for a battery of cameras 
with Vice-President Dawes, Mr. Long- 
worth, and Senator Cameron, and sol- 
emnly went through the steps of four of 
their tribal dances, dressed in leather 
breeches, beaded headdresses, bright dabs 

of paint, and waving feathers. 

The President and Mrs. Coolidge 
have finally settled the question which 
annually disturbs thousands of citizens— 
where shall we spend the summer? It 
was rumored that the President was 
frankly bored at Swampscott last sum- 
mer because there was “nothing to do.” 
This year he is trying the Adirondack 
Mountains of northern New York, 
where he and his extensive retinue of 
White House attachés and newspaper- 
men will ‘rough it” in White Pine 
Camp. 

While the President has not of course 
the usual limitations of transportation 
costs and rents to consider in choosing 
his vacation residence, he has the prob- 
lem of proper accommodations for the 
several dozen persons without whom he 





can never venture away from Washing- 
ton. Realizing that the gentlemen of 
the press do not accompany him for the 
pleasure of it, he has been solicitous that 
they should have comfortable quarters 
at the summer White House. 

Mr. Coolidge went as near as he po- 
litely could last year to suggesting that 
the newspapers might do without much 
news of his own doings or of events in 
Washington, at least during the hottest 
summer months. The result was that 
editors all over the country, apparently 
suspicious that he was trying to ‘‘put 
something over,” set extra men on his 
trail. With good grace, he yielded and 
gave the reporters the usual privilege of 
bi-weekly press conferences at Swamp- 
scott. 

In the realm of foreign affairs the 
principal development in Washington, 
aside from the debt settlements, was the 
departure of the American delegates to 
the preliminary disarmament conference 
at Geneva. This event, following so 
closely Secretary Kellogg’s somewhat 
curt rejection of the League’s invitation 
to come over and discuss our World 
Court reservations, is said to have no 
significance except in so far as it mani- 
fests the willingness of our Government 
to participate in all proper efforts to re- 
lieve the burden of armaments still rest- 
ing on the nations. There was no jubi- 
lation among the delegates, beyond the 
usual holiday feeling of Americans set- 
ting out on a European jaunt, and ap- 
parently their expectations of concrete 
results of a conference without Russian 
participation were not too rosy. 

The pending treaty with Turkey, 
which has spent so much of its existence 
in the files of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, seems destined 
shortly to return to that chill haven un- 
less some way can be found to relieve 
the Democrats of the feeling of obliga- 
tion imposed by the dead hand of the 
Madison Square denunciation of the 
treaty as a betrayal of the Armenians. 
A spirited exchange of correspondence 
took place between Senator Borah and 
Bishop Manning—the Bishop denounc- 
ing any terms with the slayers of Chris- 
tians and the Senator defending a 
treaty as the best means of controlling 
the Turks. This was followed by a 
count of noses to see how many are still 
out of joint. 

The presence of women at all of the 
important Washington conventions of 
the spring season is an encouraging evi- 
dence of their increasing interest and 
participation in public affairs. Many of 
them attended sessions of the annual con- 
vention of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, sat patiently in smoke- 
filled halls and heard speakers discuss 
subjects over which their grandmothers 
would have blinked in utter bewilder- 
ment. 

After drawing up a preliminary out- 
line for the scope of the Women’s Bu- 
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reau investigation into special legislation 
regulating the employment of women in 
industry, the Advisory Committee of six 
authorized by the Women’s Industrial 
Conference last January to assist Miss 
Mary Anderson, has been broken up by 
withdrawal of three of its members. The 
two groups found themselves hopelessly 
deadlocked over methods of conducting 
the investigation into this highly con- 
tentious subject. After the announce- 
ment of the members representing the 
American Federation of Labor, the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League, 
and the National League of Women 
Voters that they had withdrawn from 
the committee as a protest against the 
tactics of the three members representing 
the National Woman’s Party, Miss An- 
derson announced that the investigation 
would be carried on whether or not the 
committee continued to function. 

The break was not unexpected, and 
illustrated again the difficulty of two 
groups animated by directly opposing 
theories finding a common piece of 
ground broad enough to hold both. The 
resignation of three members, Miss Sara 
Conboy, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, and 
Miss Mabel Leslie, left the three mem- 
bers representing the National Woman’s 
Party as the whole committee. They 
expressed themselves as entirely willing 
to continue to advise Miss Anderson on 
the survey. 


Disarmament 

(Continued from page 8) 
ances and even in Morocco. Probably 
they have had small effect in any of 
these situations, but the fact that a 
world-wide organization exists to propa- 
gate revolution, and that it is ordered 
from Russia, is in itself disturbing and 
tends to make governments hésitate to 
disarm before some plan has been cre- 
ated to give security against Russian 
propaganda. 

The conference therefore now gath- 
ered in Geneva can scarcely be expected 
to produce -a great program. The 
United States delegation is present, and 
there is no doubt that the Washington 
government sincerely wishes world dis- 
armament. The idea grows in our 
midst that one reason is the desire to 
protect the nation from our own over- 
active War Department. Should the 
United States make a strong plea for 
a strong program, however, it will meet 
with the suspicion that it designs to 
make more certain the saving of Euro- 
pean money with which her debts to us 
may be paid. 

Whether human progress resembles 
the hare that ran fast and then slept 


or the tortoise that crept past the sleep- 


ing hare, it is clear that great changes 
come slowly. Let no one get discour- 


aged. Agitation, education, organiza- 
tion—the same old key—will finally 


unlock all the doors to peace. 
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Two Books on our National 
Past—Short Stories by Edith 
Wharton—Lolly Willowes, a 
Rare Delight—Helen of Troy 


ITHIN the last few years 
the United States has 
awakened to a new inter- 
est in its own past life. 
Whatever the cause—the 
rage for antiques, the fashion of psycho- 
analysis, a reflex from European travel— 
the folk who write books have been 
quick to take advantage of the fact, and 
publishers’ lists are dotted with Ameri- 
can history and biography. 

Two particularly interesting books 
make historical inquiry into the begin- 
ning of this century. They were written 
by men of very different capacities and 
viewpoints, and they complement each 
other so well that the two books together 
give a far truer picture than does either 
alone. 

Mark Sullivan, journalist, expert in 
practical politics, wise in the ebb and 
flow of public affairs, has thrust forth 
what promises to be the first book of a 
series concerning Our Times. This vol- 
ume covers the years 1900 to 1904, al- 
though it is generous both with back- 
grounds and with 1925 comparisons. It 
is an amazing collection of material, 
songs and stories, statistics and maps, po- 
litical campaigns, bicycle ads and shirt- 
waisted illustrations. No small part of 
the achievement is Mr. Sullivan’s terse 
style, which gathers the most unrelated 
facts together and makes them interest- 
ing and significant. His defects are 
those of his excellencies. That same 
facile skill with which he makes a pat- 
terned web of facts runs so smoothly that 
he cannot stop to see far below surfaces 
or to disentangle involved roots. Men 
are his familiars, and he sees women in 
terms of housework and fashions. There 
is scarcely a mention of the strange fer- 
ment which was working beneath pom- 
padours and Gibson curls. 

But quarrels with his detail, even with 
the causes he finds and the prophecies he 
makes, are unimportant beside his 
achievement. Mr. Sullivan has _ indi- 
cated a new method of writing a nation’s 
history, emphasizing the changing 
thought and action of the people instead 
of the ponderous movements of govern- 
ments. Interesting as casual reading, his 
book is invaluable as secondary source 
material for speakers, writers, and stu- 
dents concerned with the period. 








The Bookshelf 


By M. A. 


The Mauve Decade is Thomas 
Beer’s very different book describing 


America in the ’90s, the period just pre- 
ceding the years of Mr. Sullivan’s study. 
Mr. Beer is a novelist and an essayist, 
an expert in his own strikingly individual 
style of writing. His book takes its title 
from a definition attributed to Whistler, 
“Mauve? Mauve is just pink trying to 
be purple.” Mr. Beer thinks we were 
living in those terms from 1890 to 1900, 
and he has chosen his materials to prove 
his point. Less concerned than Mr. Sul- 
livan with outward facts, he is more in- 
terested in changing minds and manners, 
and underlying emotions. He finds that 





Studic 


© Campbell 


The name of I. A. R. Wylie led 
many a critic in the earlier days to talk 
about a writer of certain powerful 
novels as “he.” As a matter of fact, I 
stands for Ida, and the author of “To- 
ward Morning,” “The Dark House,” 
“Black Harvest’ and other bold and 
vivid stories of many parts of the world 
is a young woman—rather small, fair, 
and just now one of the most popular 
literary visitors in this country. Miss 
Wylie was born in Australia, of Scotch 
and Australian parents, grew up in Eng- 
land, was educated in Brussels, England, 
Germany. At twenty she sold her first 
story and declared herself independent. 
Since that time she has lived about the 
world, writing. “Toward Morning,’ 
the novel by which she became best 
known in this country, is a plea for fair 
play in considering the problems of 
after-the-war Germany. Her latest 
book, “Black Harvest,” centers about a 
tragic figure of mixed blood who is a 
war product. 
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we were a crude people of uncouth sur- 
faces, conventional rather than religious, 
prudish rather than moral. Our women 
were a powerful force, turbulent, and 
sometimes unnecessarily rude. He calls 
them ‘‘Titanesses.” There is a slightly 
weary, almost precious air to his book 
that scarcely expresses the husky mate- 
rial health of the time. But he conveys 
the indoor atmosphere of the 90s with 
a skill that is uncanny. 

A new book by Edith Wharton has 
come to be one of the real features in 
a literary year. This season her volume 
is a collection of short stories, which she 
calls Here and Beyond. Spiritually 
as well as physically they are located in 
two worlds. Two of them have a qual- 
ity that is definitely supernatural, al- 
though Mrs. Wharton never forgets that 
she is a realist, and that all “ghost 
stories” have a reasonable explanation if 
one can only find it. ‘Velvet Ear Pads” 
has a delightful humor. The most satis- 
factory story of the group is that of 
Waldo Cranch, with his bitter heritage, 
and his pride that could be broken but 
never bent. His is a portrait to set be- 
side her best. 

“Lolly Waillowes; or The Loving 
Huntsman” is the title of a book by Syl- 
via Townsend Warner, which has come 
out of England to amaze and delight a 
few American readers. Its prose is as 
exquisite as the lines of a fine intaglio. 
Below its clear-cut surface the unsaid 
things glow deeply. 

It is as inadequate to tell the story of 
the book as to hold up a skeleton and 
say ‘Here is a woman.” For the bones 
of Lolly Willowes are thin and delicate, 
yet compact with unexpected strength 
and firmness. Well-knit, her skeleton 
gives no indication of the hidden long- 
ings of her heart or the secret places of 
her mind. 

She was destined almost from birth 
to be a spinster. Shy and unsocial, she 
liked to play by herself, to ramble in the 
woods rather than to go to parties, and 
to brew herbs and simples rather than to 
play games with other children. Her 
father never found a man he felt was 
good enough to be her husband, and she 
adored her father above everyone else 
she knew. When he died she went to 
live with her brother’s family, and to 
be Aunt Lolly to nephews and _ nieces, 
and finally to grand-nephews and grand- 
nieces. Until one day a most amazing 
thing, growing quietly through her life, 
burst into a dark flowering, and Lolly 
discovered what infernal glory her 
spinster’s destiny held. 
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To talk of the book’s implications, of 
its peculiarly feminine viewpoint, its ab- 
sorbing and unexpressed wisdom would 
be to grow ponderous over a fantasy. 
Yet there is aching truth within this 
bubble. Humorous, quaintly original, 
delicately ironic, subtly wise, for the 
few people who will like it, it holds 
things outside the realm of words. 

Our own acquaintance with Helen of 
Troy dates from Greek history and clas- 
sic myths. We had the feeling that 
Helen was “beautiful, but dumb.” Pro- 
fessor John Erskine says we were all 
wrong, and hints that we were guilty of 
the traditional injustice of the plain to- 
ward the beautiful. According to him, 
and he should know, for he has just 
written “The Private Life of Helen of 
Troy,” the lady was not only beautiful 
past all dreaming, but wise with a wis- 
dom that transcends the human. 

His book should really be titled “The 
Private Conversations of Helen of 
Troy.” There is nothing new in the 
framework of his story, no unsuspected 
scandals or unrevealed affairs. He starts 
with Helen’s return from the Trojan 
war on the arm of her intermittent hus- 
band, Menelaus, a warrior every bit as 
pig-headed as Pope’s “Iliad’”’ had led us 
to suspect. Her household is in confu- 
sion over her unprecedented return. 
Her daughter has grown into a bewil- 
dered young conservative who tries to 
excuse Helen’s conduct with conven- 
tional white lies, and her neighbors are 
giggly with shock. They try to shield 
her from her reputation, and she insists 
on being truthful no matter how much 
discomfort it may cause them. So she 
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talks to everyone and with everyone, and 
in these conversations lies the charm of 
the book. 

They are amusing and salty, ironic, 
and sometimes rarely lovely. For Hel- 
en’s wisdom, like her beauty, was not of 
every day. The ordinary run of affairs 
of little people with little souls would 
snarl hopelessly if they followed her lead. 
There are moments when Professor 
Erskine’s book takes you to a high golden 
cliff, and shows you clear sunshine and 
a “wine-dark sea.”’” There are other mo- 
ments when he gets pedantic and wordy. 
But you forgive him his mistakes for the 
sake of his magnificent glimpses. 
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Swimming Stars 
(Continued from page 19) 


girls not only outscored the other 
members of the Olympic team, drawn 
from clubs in various parts of the 
country, but could have won without 
their help. 

Helen Meany, diving champion, is 
the only one of these girls still compet- 
ing under W. S. A. colors. Helen 
Wainwright and Aileen Riggin, having 
entered the teaching profession, are lost 
to amateur competition, but they are 
carrying on the club ideal of spreading 
the swimming gospel far and wide. 

The success of the W. S. A. swim- 
mers on the first Olympic team gave the 
club new zest. Their work was justi- 
fied. So was their famous swimming 
coach, Louis deB. Handley, who is 
largely responsible for the place Ameri- 
can women now occupy in the swim- 
ming world. He had proved beyond 
dispute the advantage of “catching 
them young.” As an increasing num- 
ber of younger girls applied every year 
for instruction, the W. S. A. definitely 
turned its attention to the junior de- 
partment. 

Seven juniors developed by Mr. 
Handley were picked for the second 
Olympic teams, which went to Paris in 
1924+. Twenty-four girls, representing 
practically every section of the country, 
made up the team. Again the W. S. A. 
members of the team outscored the 
others and could have taken the meet 
without their aid. Helen Wainwright, 
Helen Meany, Aileen Riggin, Gertrude 
Ederle, Agnes Geraghty, Doris O’ Mara, 
and Mathilda Schuerich, then thirteen 
years old, covered themselves with glory. 

Mr. Handley’s results with juniors 
caused a stir in aquatic circles, both 
here and abroad, and the mail brought, 
and continues to bring, inquiries regard- 
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ing the methods of instruction in use at 
the club. The question, When should 
a child learn to swim? has been asked 
in many languages, but the answer is 
always the same. 

“The younger a child learns to know 
the water the better,” says Mr. Hand- 
ley. ‘““The fear of the water, that 
greatest bugaboo, is practically un- 
known in small children who are prop- 
erly introduced to it. Swimming comes 
easily to them, almost more easily than 
walking. 

“Every beginner is taught man’s na- 
tural stroke, the crawl, at the W. S. A. 
It seems to me that the beginner thus 
taught learns the rudiments of water- 
manship far more readily than one 
placed at any other stroke. The crawl 
is merely a dog paddle with the arms 
brought above the water, while the kick 
can be likened to walking on tiptoe. 
With the simple crawl acquired, the 
swimmer is gradually instructed in the 
other varieties of crawl.” 

The roll today at the W. S. A. con- 
tains over 1,700 members—little girls 
hardly past the lisping age, school girls, 
high school and college girls, business 
and professional women engaged in law, 
medicine, teaching, and mothers. 

Such a large membership requires 
adequate space. Twice the club has 
outgrown its pool facilities. At present 
it is housed in the basement of an apart- 
ment building—quarters far too small. 
“A building of our own, with adequate 
pool facilities, is our dream,” says Char- 
lotte Epstein, charter member and team 
manager. 

In spite of cramped space and a 
small pool an atmosphere of helpfulness 
and friendliness pervades the club. 
Every member past her novice stage be- 
comes a teaching sister to an entering 
member and helps her in every way. 

It is not very often that a girl is call- 
ed upon to save a life, but W. S. A. 
swimmers are trained in this most im- 
portant phase of swimming. ‘Through 
an arrangement with the American Red 
Cross, a course in life-saving methods is 
given.by the regular club instructors 
each season. Candidates passing the ex- 
aminations receive the Red Cross life- 
saving certificate. 

Although victory smiles upon the W. 
S. A. competitors frequently, good 
sportsmanship is more to them than the 
mere winning. Girl swimmers from 
the Pacific Coast, the South, the Mid- 
dle West or the Eastern territory who 
have met them in competition know that 
a W. S. A: girl is a good loser, or win- 
ner as the case may be. Even the littlest 
swimmer at the monthly meets for mem- 
bers takes her loss in a cheerful spirit. 

But Mr. Handley does not think that 
women as a class will ever be able to 
equal men in swimming skill and prow- 
ess. 
“The formation of a woman’s body 
—shoulders and hips of almost equal 
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proportions—prevents her equalling 
man’s speed in the water,” he says. 
“Her physical strength is also less than 
his. She is, relatively, smaller and less 
strong physically, and thus can not hope 
to compete with men. Unless women 
change their physical make-up, they can 
never equal men swimmers. 


Philippines 
(Continued from page 23) 


contributed. But is this commonly 
known by the people of the United 
States who for years have been led to 
believe that the Americans are making 
untold sacrifices for the benefit of the 
Filipinos ? 

Nor have public innprovements de- 
clined under Filipino administration. 
From 1913 to 1921 the Filipinos were 
given a very liberal control over their 
affairs. During that period the attend- 
ance in public schools increased from 
440,000 to 1,100,000, and the amount 
of money spent by the Filipinos on edu- 
cation as a whole was tripled. In the 
same period the total mileage of first- 
class roads was more than doubled. 
The same was true of inter-Island 
coastwise trafic. The field of public 
sanitation was not neglected. From zo 
public medical dispensaries in 1913, there 
were more than eight hundred seven 
years later; the number of hospitals near- 
ly tripled and the death rate decreased. 
There were no organizations for infant 
welfare when the Filipino took charge. 
When General Wood arrived in 1921 
to “straighten” things out he found 
more than six hundred. And so it went. 

During that period, of course, the 
Filipinos made mistakes. They were 
not very successful in the management 
of their national bank. But here in the 
United States, where banking laws are 
said to contain the maximum of safety 
requirements, there were seven hundred 
and fifty-three bank failures in 1924. 
In the case of the mismanagement of 
the Filipino bank, it must be remem- 
bered, too, that the Filipino official 
largely responsible for its losses was a 
person whom the American Governor 
General had chosen. During that period 
it was within the power and province 
of the Chief Executive to remove him, 
but he was allowed to remain, only to 
be summarily indicted and prosecuted 
by a Filipino district attorney and tried 
and sentenced by a Filipino judge. 

That the Filipinos will be capable of 
maintaining their international obliga- 
tions can, of course, only be definitely 
answered by an actual test. But there 
are some reliable guides, chief of which 
is the unquestioned high regard which 
the Filipinos have indubitably shown 
for the sanctity of private property and 
the safety of foreign residents and their 
investments. Many years ago, Presi- 
dent Taft good-naturedly remarked 
that life and property were safer in the 
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Philippines than in New York. Coming 
down to more recent times we find 
General Wood attesting to the main- 
tenance of this peace and good order. 
“With a few minor exceptions,” he told 
the Secretary of War, “conditions of 
public order have been _ excellent 
throughout the archipelago. No disturb- 
ances have occurred beyond the control 
of the municipal and insular police. 
There has been no organized resistance 
to authority. Life and property have 
been reasonably secure and_ travelers 
have gone unmolested without arms or 
escort wherever they cared to go.” The 
next statement is particularly significant. 
“Parties of women,” continued the gov- 
ernor’s report, “unescorted and unat- 
tended, have traversed the most remote 
portions of the mountain province with- 
out suffering any discourtesy or annoy- 
ance.” Can the same be said of certain 
sections of New York or Chicago or 
Boston ? 

And this peace and good order is up- 
held by a handful of Filipino constabu- 
lary, officered mostly by Filipinos, and 
by the local municipal police, all Fili- 
pinos. 

There are some, however, who may 
say that this progress has been due en- 
tirely to the “constant supervision and 
support of the Americans.” That is an 
unfair and unjust assumption. The in- 
creased number in schools, the good 
roads, the improved sanitary conditions 
—how were they achieved? At the 
outset the Americans contributed advice 
and direction, the Filipinos contributed 
the money and the labor. Now practi- 
cally all four elements are contributed 
by the Filipinos themselves. In the field 
of education, for example, out of nearly 
twenty-six thousand teachers less than 
one thousand are Americans. If more 
American advice is needed in the future, 
it can be secured by payment, as it has 
been done in the past. That is what 
Asiatic nations like Siam have done, and 
they have achieved success and prosper- 
ity and have maintained: their dignity 
and self-respect as well. 

That the Filipinos may make mis- 
takes in the future is rot for a moment 
denied. There are unworthy and in- 
capable people in afl nations—the 
United States not excepted. But these 
superficial indications are not true 
guides. It is more reasonable to look 
into the real spirit and capacity of the 
people as a whole. “In my opinion,” 
said Admiral Dewey in 1898, “the Fili- 
pinos are far superior in their intelli- 
gence and more capable of self-govern- 
ment than the natives of Cuba, and I 
am familiar with both races.” Similar 
tributes may be traced to the present 
day. The progress of the Filipinos, in 
the estimation of the late President 
Harding, is ‘without parallel anywhere 
in the world.” Are these unqualified 
statements not sufficient? Must there 
be a Utopia in the Islands? 
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But there are some Americans, blessed 
with the missionary spirit, who, even 
in the face of this evidence, still favor 
the postponement of Filipino autonomy 
on the ground that a bit more experi- 
ence will do the Islanders good and 
little or no harm. The opposition of 
men like General Wood and former 
governors Taft and Forbes is largely on 
those grounds. They, therefore, urge 
that the American people, a self-sacri- 
ficing and conscientious nation having 
no object in view save the good of the: 
Filipinos, should continue to retain ab- 
solute control of the Islands, giving to 
the Filipinos only those privileges of 
self-government and personal liberty 
which a body of men sitting ten thou- 
sand miles away in Washington think 
them capable of enjoying. 

This plan of indefinite retention also 
calls for huge amounts ot American 
capital to develop the resources of the 
Islands. Now there is nothing which 
history has taught so clearly as this— 
wherever capital goes it seeks to control 
the government in its own interests. 
The Boers lost their independence when 
British capital had reached the point 
where it could do naught but demand 
British control of the Orange Free 
State. It was the East India Company 
that laid the basis for the Indian Em- 


pire. Similar conditions precipitated 
European aggression in China and 
Africa. 


In 1898 the element of capital was 
largely responsible for pushing through 
a divided Senate, by one vote, the 
treaty with Spain which meant the re- 
tention of the Philippines. Senator 
Lodge was the champion ot that treaty. 
Americans would do well to remember 
his outspoken thoughts. He said, “We 
make no hypocritical pretense of being 
interested in the Filipinos solely for the 
good of others. While we regard these 
Islands as a sacred trust, we regard the 
welfare of the United States first. We 
believe in trade expansion.” 
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This same element today urges the 
people of the United States to realize 
the vast commercial possibilities to be 
found in the Islands. ‘“The Philippines 
are a gold mine in territory, resources, 
climate and labor,” said Mr. J. W. 
Harriman, president of the Harriman 
National Bank upon his recent arrival 
from Manila. 

“The United States needs the prod- 
ucts of the Philippines,” echoed Repre- 
sentative Underhill in his speech before 
Congress on February 18th. 

Probably it is because such sentiments 
are gaining prevalence in this country 
that the American Chamber of Com- 
merce from the Philippines, representing 
the combined American interests in the 
Islands, has now grown so bold as to 
open offices in the heart of New York’s 
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financial district. There it conducts a 
systematic and organized campaign for 
the permanent retention of the Islands 
because of the hemp, copra and rubber 
fields to be found there. 

Arguments against independence be- 
cause of Filipino unreadiness are being 
badly mixed with praise of hemp and 
India rubber grown in the Philippines. 

The association which the Filipinos 

have had with the United States has in 
many ways been fruitful and valuable. 
But the material benefits received have 
been paid for at a tremendous price. 
Twenty-eight years have now passed 
since the occupation. During these 
years enough dollars have been planted 
in the Islands to create a fictitious mar- 
ket for Philippine products—a situation 
which will make the establishment of a 
sound market more costly and difficult for 
the Filipinos when the hour of separation 
comes. And every dollar so planted 
has become a rivet binding the Philip- 
pines to the United States, and every 
investor, human as he is, has learned 
soon enough to argue against Philippine 
independence. The dictates of the dol- 
lar and the passion for riches no man 
or group of men can resist or disobey. 
“Where my money lies there will my 
heart lie also.” 
‘ The American people must not be 
blind to these facts, and if they mean 
to grant the Filipinos their independ- 
ence they should do so now when the 
desire for it is so general and wide- 
spread. Few authorities dispute the 
desire, for all the recognized methods to 
test the popular will have invariably 
shown the Filipinos to be overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of separation.» At the na- 
tional elections which General Wood 
characterizes as “orderly and fairly and 
honestly conducted,” no candidate has a 
chance of election or support if he is 
against immediate independence. All 
political parties are united on that one 
issue, and even the Wood-Forbes re- 
port came out flatly with the statement 
that the majority of the people want 
independence. This year a proposal to 
hold a plebiscite on that question alone 
was vetoed by General Wood. His 
action should put to an end all slander- 
ous statements denying the desire for 
immediate independence. Unfortun- 
ately, however, these denials will con- 
tinue to come from certain American 
elements. They are easy to make, but 
impossible to prove. 

When we consider the innumerable 
delays which the settlement of the Fili- 
pino question has suffered under each 
succeeding administration in Washing- 
ton, we must not blame the Filipinos 
for feeling discouraged and disappointed 
at the judgment and good sense of the 
American people. And when we con- 
sider the aggressive elements of the 
country who urge permanent retention 
of the Islands because it will pay, we 
must not blame the Filipino for won- 
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dering if, after all, the sacred pledge 
of 1916 is nothing but a “scrap of 
paper” to be broken by evasion. At 
this stage of world history when 
America is busy making herself un- 
loved by a large portion of the world, 
the affection of eleven million Filipinos 


may appear insignificant, but the 
American people would be wise to re- 
gard it. 


One thing is certain, the Filipino 
problem must be settled with definite- 
ness and with certainty. It is to be 
hoped that the Americans will settle it 
in full accordance with the principle on 
which the government of the republic 
rests. Abraham Lincoln phrased it: 
“No man is good enough to govern an- 
other without that other’s consent.” 


An article on the negative side of the 
question, by Judge D. R. Williams, will 
appear in the July issue. 


Judge Allen 


(Continued from page 7) 


cal potentates and she put the thought 
away in the back of her mind. 

Then she went to Europe and vis- 
ited Germany and other nations and 
saw militarism and barricaded frontiers 
and conscripted military service with 
her own eyes. After this she studied 
political science and constitutional law 
and went to law school but still retained 
her particular interest in international 
law. Then came the War and she lost 
two brothers—one killed in action in 
France, the other dying as a result of 
injuries received in action, and the con- 
sciousness of defective international re- 
lations as a_ barrier to peace lingered 
with her, and her passionate belief in 
peace as a practical reality became in- 
tensified. But still she had no influ- 
ence, no plan of action; there was noth- 
ing she could do, so she said nothing. 

But she began to study the problems 
of peace. She went to Geneva and vis- 
ited the League of Nations; she spent 
some time with the Sherwood Eddy 
party in Europe, devoting most of her 
vacations to the study of this question. 
She began to study text-beoks on inter- 
national law and to consider all pos- 
sible avenues to peace. She gave lec- 
tures on this subject and gradually it 
became the thing in which she was 
more interested than in anything else. 
It is the absorbing interest of her life. 

But the only governmental body in 
the country dealing with international 
relations is the Senate. And therefore 
it is not surprising that in the present 
senatorial tournament in Ohio her name 
should be in the lists. If she should go 
to Washington, there would be in it 
something of the romance of a dream 
come true, for her dream of helping to 
establish world peace is comparable in 
loftiness of purpose to Lincoln’s long- 
cherished resolve to strike out slavery. 
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Raquel Meller 
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She had no such dubious aids in New 
York, and one could value her more 
clearly. Her program was two hours 
long, consisting of dramatic little songs, 
each one concerned with a fundamental 
human emotion. Always she is herself 
the person of the song, in costume, 
voice, intonation, movement, glance, 
and even in the shape of her body and 
the texture of her skin. She is a 
middle-aged gentlewoman, the duenna 
of a princess; she is a Sevillian madcap 
at a fiesta; a Catalan mother adoring 
her first-born, then losing her mind 
with the child’s death and singing to its 
empty cradle. She is noble maid and 
peasant girl, a seller of violets and the 
wife of a gored matador, a passionate 
village girl betrayed by her first love 
and a haughty beauty of Madrid. 

Where she came from, what were 
the origins of her art, these things are 
legendary. One tale has it that she was 
born of Catalan peasant folk, and 
climbed over a convent wall to sing her 
first songs to the sailors of her native 
fishing village. Another says that she 
is the child of strolling players, and 
that she learned to mime as she learned 
to walk. It does not matter, for her 
great art transcends time and place. 

She is a beautiful woman, but one 


seldom realizes it. Her profile has the 
clarity of a Greek coin, short, straight 
nose, beautifully modeled mouth and 
chin, brows startlingly straight, a wide, 
wise forehead molded back into night- 
black hair. But you must look ruth- 
lessly through veils of illusion to see 
these things or you will be led aside by 
fleeting impressions—merriment,  sad- 
ness, passion, and gayety. Her face, 
her hands and feet and ankles and 
wrists, her entire body is the instru- 
ment of her art, and you do not see 
Raquel Meller, but the character she 
chooses to show to you. 

One quality persists through every- 
thing she does. Scientists have sought 
a name for it, poets have sung it. Cail 
it magnetism, personality, there are a 
dozen phrases for it, all inadequate. All 
eyes focus on her, all attention, sym- 
pathy, delight, sorrow and joy flow to- 
ward her. Hers is the fragile, intang- 
ible, traditionally feminine art of being 
eminently desirable. She is “that age- 
less, lovable, and loving woman long 
worshiped and sought everywhere by 
poets.” 

She would probably be the first to dis- 
claim having any “message” for the wo- 
men of America. Yet her every appear- 
ance was a call to take evenings off from 
politics and business, to beware of the 
price of hard efficiency, to remember ro- 
mance, and the ways of fairy tales, and 
to lure loveliness into a weary world. 
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riage ceremony. In 1916 women were 
admitted to the Turkish universities, 
while the following year a universal 
system of co-education was adopted, and 
the medical and legal professions were 
opened to women. Later all the other 
bars which forbade the free inter- 
mingling of the sexes disappeared, and 
today, in spite of their having no politi- 
cal status as yet, the Turkish women’s 
status has been greatly liberalized. 

Women in Soviet Russia and repub- 
lican Germany benefited politically by 
the war and the subsequent establish- 
ment of new régimes in the same way 
as those of Czechoslovakia and_ her 
neighbors. In both countries women 
were readily granted political equality. 
In Germany more than a_ thousand 
women are serving on municipal com- 
mittees, as well as some thirty women 
in the Reichstag. Enthusiastic femi- 
nists, however, are bitterly complaining 
that never before were the most anti- 
quated ideas of genuine womanliness 
more rampant than now, and all the 
well-known drivel about woman’s intel- 
lectual inferiority, heightened by the 
economic situation, is apparently keep- 
ing many qualified women from im- 
portant posts. 

The same cry is heard in Holland, 
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where married women employees of the 
state have been dismissed, and women 


teachers who marry before forty-five 
may be dismissed. But all this is tem- 
porary, and the law enfranchising 


women is permanent. It was passed in 
Holland in 1919, and in 1922 a change 
in the constitution gave women eligi- 
bility to elected bodies. 

Next door, in Belgium, women have 
won only the municipal vote so far, 
and are still enthusiastically fighting for 
complete and equal suffrage. 

Switzerland is another little country, 
progressive in many ways, which has 
not yet given her women the vote. 
Mlle. Emilie Gourd explains the para- 
doxical price they pay for democracy: 

“The right to vote can only be given 
us by a popular vote, in which all mas- 
culine voters take part. And everybody 
knows how much more difficult it is to 
convince the mass of voters, ignorant or 
indifferent, than a parliament of a few 
hundred members, accustomed to poli- 
tics. On the other hand, the recently 
unified Swiss civil code gives our women 
an advantageous position.” 

The three principal Latin countries 
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in Europe—France, Spain and Italy— 
lag far behind the northern group in 
solving the suffrage problem. Under 
the recent dictatorship of Primo de Ri- 
vera, Spain granted a unique and very 
limited form of woman = suffrage: 
Women who are the heads of families 
may vote in municipal elections. Re- 
cently, too, Italian women won the right 
to vote and serve on communal bodies 
at the age of twenty-five—in fulfillment 
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of a promise made to a delegation of 
the 1923 Suffrage Congress led by Mrs, 
Carrie Chapman Catt. The restrictions 
however, are heavy, and keep thousands 
of intelligent women away from the 
polls. Women must show a proof of 
elementary school education; they must 
be either mothers or widows of men 
slain in the war, or women who have 
received war or other decorations. ‘They 
must be householders and guardians of 
minor children, or pay certain taxes. In 
Milan only 5,000 women are registered 
voters out of 250,000. 

Since the suffrage bill of France was 
killed in 1924, public opinion has been 
practically won over to the cause, but 
Paris is still lingering behind the Proy- 
inces in sympathy. Mme. 
Sellier, Vice-President ot the French 
Union for Woman Suffrage, accuses 
Parliament of “always postponing the 
question in an obvious effort to gain 
time.” “The true reason for their ob- 
jection,” she continues, “is that each 
member believes that the woman vote 
will profit, not his party, but his adver- 
sary’s.” 

India and Burma are the only Asiatic 
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countries in which women have the 
vote. ‘Lhe British province of Burma 
had equal suffrage granted by a special 
constitution, with the right to grant 
eligibility to office by a resolution of the 
legislature. The British provinces of 
Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, 
and Assam, granted women equal suf- 
frage, with a similar provision to that 
in Burma for eligibility, and the latest 
bit of news in the suffrage field is that 
eligibility to national and provincial leg- 
islative councils has just been granted. 
In the native states suffrage has been 
granted, with eligibility, in Cochin, 
Travancore, Jahalwar and Mysore, and 
Cochin was the first state in India to 
name a woman to an Indian Legislative 
Council in her own right. 

“We have had the unique experience 
here in India,” reports Mrs. Dorothy 


Jinarajadasa, Vice-President of the 
Women’s Indian Association, “of hav- 
ing very little opposition from the Hin- 


du men to the demand of women for 
their political rights. They are instead 
glad that women are coming into poli- 
tics to work with them for the freedom 
of India and the progress of her people.” 

The political and civil status of 
women in Japan and China is still bad, 
but the fact that in Japan nearly 4,000,- 
000 women are working in more than 
fifty businesses and professions, encour- 
ages Mme. Ochrini Kubushiro, Presi- 
dent of the Women’s Suffrage Associ- 
ation, to believe that their growing in- 
fluence will force the legislative bodies 
into eventually giving women the vote. 


OUTH of the northern boundary of 
Mexico, there are no suffrage coun- 
tries, except for Tabasco, Yucatan, 
Guanajuato and Vera Cruz, four little 
Mexican states where the women have 
won a very limited municipal suffrage. 
Propaganda is being carried on in the 
other countries, and suffrage bills have 
been introduced. So far none has car- 
ried. In some lines—especially educa- 
tional—women have equal opportunities 
with men, and in Uruguay and Chile 
they have considerable property rights. 
Recently the Argentine Senate passed a 
bill to provide for women equality bf 
civil rights with men. Latin-American 
women are progressing steadily, but the 
first suffrage wall is yet to be scaled. 
Yes, it is a swift movement, after all 
—with growing power in it, too. 
Doubtless the post-war reaction has set 
it back here and there and economic con- 
ditions have had a depressing influence. 
Anti-woman feeling still exists every- 
where—among both men and women! 
But the tide is steadily rising, and even- 
tually will sweep away all the preju- 
dices that delay sound equality. 





The story of the Paris Suffrage Con- 
gress, by Marjorie Shuler, will appear 
in July or August. 


The Letter Box 


NE of our most interesting oc- 

cupations is to check complaints 
of our Republican flavor against com- 
plaints of our Democratic slant. It’s a 
hard business, being non-partisan and 
proving it. A recent letter to the point 
reads: 


I don’t want to complain, but don’t you 
think that the WomMAN CirTIzEN sometimes 
forgets that the Republican party won the 
last national election, and has not yet been 
overthrown? You give us a great deal 
about Democratic women, and the poor old 
discredited League of Nations, which now 
seems about to disintegrate. I’d like to hear 
more about a federal department of educa- 
tion, the Child Labor Amendment, better 
means of enforcing prohibition, etc. 

It just happens that there have been 
more Republicans than Democrats in 
our pages lately, and we had almost a 
whole number on the Child Labor 
Amendment (and will have more). But 
we like the prickle of such letters any- 
how. We must admit, though, that we 
hadn’t observed that the League is dis- 
integrating. 


We wish to do justice to a senator 
whose constituents have been asking him 
about a remark made about him in the 
April Citizen. (Parenthetically, we 
pause to say we're glad they read it.) 
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In the Washington letter Miss Hackett, 
gleaning from the Congressional Record, 
spoke of “historical references gone 
awry” and quoted a remark made by 
Senator M. M. Neely, of West Vir- 
ginia, in the Muscle Shoals debate. He 
had called on another senator to repeat 
“his Garibaldian cry immortalized by 
General Pétain at Verdun—“They shall 
not pass.” Senator Neely contends the 
historical reference is correct. Miss 
Hackett explains she meant “awry” in 
the literal dictionary sense and was ques- 
tioning only the aptness and literary 
value of making a great historical mo- 
ment serve the purposes of a smaller one 
—with Garibaldi rather thrown in. 
The CiTIzEN, proofreading, had the 
same general impression. Neither author 
nor magazine wished to impute inaccur- 
acy to Senator Neely—there was no 
inaccuracy—and we are glad to say so 
publicly. 


Comments on the experiment with the 
cover—‘‘contents” printed on the out- 
side vs. a picture—still come in; opin- 
ions are still sharply divided and 
emphatically expressed. Says a Middle 
Western woman: 

Please give us the picture covers. You 
city women see the originals of artists’ work. 
Our best idea of what is being done we must 
get through reproductions. 

And another 

I think the pictures a wonderful refutation 
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One easy motion opens the Spring and Mattress 
together, to a full size bed for sleep 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
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Y it yourself. Step into the nearest furniture store. See how 
remarkably easy it is to convert the ENGLANDER Double-Da- 
Bed into a full size bed for sleep. Adding charm and comfort 

to your living room, no one would ever detect that sleeping accom- 
modations for two are hidden within. 
sag-proof Link Spring, and Mattress with exquisitely colored 
cretonne covering. Ie is all-metal and all-sanitary. There are 
various models to select from, in natural wood finishes to 
harmonize with your room. 
ture and department stores. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


It is equipped with 
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Write for free booklet. 
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When writing to the Englander Spring Bed Company, please mention the Woman CITIZEN 























GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 


“WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A hotel of distinction and charm 
for discriminating travelers. Near 
beautiful Capitol grounds. Ex- 
ceptional sight-seeing facilities. 
Moderate rates and no tipping. 


Write for booklet 
““A WEEK IN WASHINGTON” 




















GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 

mild mental, or chronic _ill- 

nesses. 

MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


Jamaica Puan, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 














A Homelike Hotel | 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


Hotel MarthaWashington 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St.-30 E. 30th St. 
New York City 


Rooms .........0+- $2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath. ..$3.00 to $41.50 Per Day 
Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon 60c Dinner $1.00 
Take Lexinyton Ave. Subway to 28th Street 























Please don't throw away the broken pieces, put 
them toge' with 
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18 GoopD 
For _ repairing 
china, glassware, 
bric-a-brac, 
meerschaum, tip- 
ping billiard 


cues. 
25c¢ per bottle 











Major's Rubber 
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of the cry that women are not creators in 
art. 

But— 

The cover of your magazine for April 
suits me to a dot. It helps greatly to have 
an “advertisement of contents” on the cover. 

And so on—with the “contents” peo- 
ple a little in the lead. We are still 
open to conviction, either way. 

It was a certainty that the little “Plea 
for Party Partisanship” made by Mrs. 
John T. Pratt, New York’s first alder- 
woman, in the March number, would 
get a come-back. It did—several strong. 
Besides the letter published in April, 
here are two brief excerpts: 


Teaching partisanship in either party is 
to me the best way Nor to get good govern- 
ment. The very idea, in my opinion, is a 
path straight back to the Middle Ages. 

When I first read your article I thought it 
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was meant for a joke, to get us women “alj | 
het up”. } 
Newport, N. H. 


i 
S.G.C, 
{ 

The article touches a spot so vital in this 
nation’s outgrown system of government as 
to arouse in a progressive Westerner a spirit 
of resentment. Any up-to-date Westerner 
would very promptly tell you that partisan 
politics with its machine-made organization, 
its machine-made candidates, its machine. 
made laws giving special privileges to 
favored groups, has been the source of more 
unjust legislation than any other influence 
combined. * 

Partisanship pays political debts by the | 
appointment of untrained and incompetent 
subordinates, and boasts that the spoils of 
office belong to the party in power. It de. 
feats wholesome legislation wholly because 
it originated in the mind of a member of an 
opposite party. This is the atmosphere in 
which our boys and girls are getting their 
first lessons in government. . 

Lincoln, Neb. O. M. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


E will say to the Circulation Depart- 

ment (to adopt the stately form of 
speech employed by Senators) that her 
subscription blank (q. v. below) will not 
be allowed to curtail our Dingbat column. 
%% Regardless of esthetics, we are 
simply moving over here to get our regu- 
lar quota of inches. *#** Justice for 
Dingbats, say we. *#%+* But don’t get the 
idea that we object to your filling out the 
subscription blank, at that. #** Our 
esteemed Managing Director is still trav- 
elling in western portions of the country. 
on Citizen affairs, and her absence has 
precipitated us headlong into the dread 
necessity of making a speech. * * * 
We'll announce right now that our anti- 
coffee resolutions (not voluntary) are 
going to crack on that day. ***. We 
wish she would come home. * * * Yes, 
anyhow. * * %* Speaking of coffee, this 
kind-hearted office conspires not to tell 
us the whereabouts of a new coffee shop 
in the neighborhood which agrees to 
keep your cup full as long as you stay 
%* % % We thank them. * * # Our fam- 
ily thanks them. #* * * From our lofty 
office window we had the unusual experi- 
ence of gazing down on a parade of dogs— 
big, little, brown, white and mostly mutt 
(it was a mutt parade, though as for us 
a dog is a dog, mutt or no mutt). * ¥* ¥ 
It was astonishing how sinuous a dog’s 
parade gait is, seen from above. * * * 
And how shockingly docile they were! 
% % % We'd like to see any one try a 
parade of cats. * * % For instance, that 
veteran Tom who sleeps placidly on the 
sidewalk, opposite, where two streets in- 
tersect and expects the world to go round 
him. It does, too. * * * It's a 
nice world after all * * % though chilly. 
%* 4% #We are going to the General Fed- 


eration of Women’s Clubs convention—a 


piece of its two-week length—and meet 
some of the fifteen thousand clubwomen 
assembled. * * %* We never saw so many | 
women at once, or maybe even so many 
people, and we're excited. * * Our 
Small Second Cousin, who lves in sight 
of the mountain pictured on page 27, and 
whom we have carefully not mentioned 
for a long time, knowing people’s preju- 
dices against anecdotes of other people's 
child relatives, but who nevertheless has 
been growing right along just the same | 
—well, anyhow, it seems that when rep- 
rimanded for some wrong deed (and 
what child isn’t?) he says, ‘““My boy does 
that and | don’t say anything.” * * # 
Showing how early that begins. ¥* * # | 
We've had a day in the country since we 
wrote you last and we hereby admit it is | 
spring, though chilly. * # *# We saw rob- | 
ins and jonquils and grass and every: | 
thing. * * # We do like that story in | 
Life about the visitor in Rome who saw 
a man stooping to pass under the lofty 
Arch of Titus, and asked who he was. [ 
% % % “Oh, that’s Mussolini,”” was the | 
answer. * # % Speaking of all this in- | 
terest in weight and reduction, and “I | 
never eat cake my dear—well, just a 
teeny one’’—out in our street today we | 
saw a huge man, broad-shouldered, swell- | 
fronted, generally bulging, bearing a 
mammoth sandwich board. * * * And 
when we got near enough to read the | 
message, lo and behold it was a voc’fer- | 
ous ad for a “safe method of weight re- 
duction.” * # # And the man was eating 
candy! * % # It was the corporal (accord- 
ing to Boys Life) who said to the private, [ 
“| hear the drill sergeant called you a 
blockhead.” * # # “‘No, he d'dn't make 
it that strong,” said the private. ‘‘What 
he really said was, ‘Put on your hat, here 
comes a woodpecker’.”’ 
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NOTICE! 


D” you read the story called “One Way 
With Dance-Halls” in the April Cit1- 
ZEN? All over the country women must be 
doing things like that—attacking vice, or 
coal smoke, or bad officeholders, putting in a 
city-manager plan, or a good mayor, a new 
park or garbage cans. 

For stories of this kind—awomen’s work for 
their communities—avhich it finds available, 
the Cirizen will pay $15 each. Length— 
from 1,000 to 2,000 words. 











THE WOMAN CITIZEN, 
171 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


$2.00 for 1 year 
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for the WOMAN CITIZEN 


Foreign Postage 50c. extra. 
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A New Program Series 


Program No. IIl 


Marriage and Divorce 


As laws regulating marriage and divorce are different in each state, this pro- 
gram should be given by competent lawyers. Ask them to cover the following 
questions: 


'\—Marriage Laws 


Under the laws of your state who is a marriageable person? What degrees of rela- 
tionship are permitted to marriage—first cousins? deceased wife’s sister? What is 
the legal marriage age—with consent of parents—without consent of parents? How 
much advance notice must be given? Must the license be procured by both parties in 
person, or is a proxy permissible? Are birth certificates required? Who can perform 
a legal marriage? [Is a marriage certificate always given by the person performing the 
ceremony ? What is the customary fee? What is a common law marriage—is it legal 
in your state? 


2—Divorce Laws 


What are legal grounds for divorce in your state—desertion? adultery? cruelty? drunk- 
enness? incompatibility of temper? other causes? A\re divorces in other states legal in 
your state? Can a divorced person remarry in your state? What is the percentage of 


divorces to marriages? 


Alimony— does the law provide for alimony to be paid the wife? Does the guilt of 


either party affect alimony? Can the husband claim alimony? 


3.— Debate 


Are uniform marriage and divorce laws for the United States desirable? 
(This question may be debated either by two lawyers or by club members) 


While the subject of this program can best be handled by lawyers, the following refer- 


ences will be helpful: 


Child Marriage—Richmond & Hall - - «= « « £=Prce, $1.50 
The Marriage Mess, 

By Mrs. Edward White, WoMAN CITIZEN, June 27, 1925 
Child Marriages in New York State, 

By Mary E. Richmond, N. Y.L.W.V. - - =~ Price, .05 


FOR uniform marriage and divorce laws— 
Forty-nine Marriage Laws—No Two a. 


Pictorial Review Pamphlet - - Free 
Concerning the Proposed Uniform Marriage nit Dime Lin (pamphlet). Free 
AGAINST— 


The case against the Uniform Marriage and Divorce Law will appear in an 
early number of the CITIZEN. 


This is the third of a series of programs arranged for the use of women’s organizations which the 


CITIZEN will publish in successive numbers. The subject of the next one will be— 


JURY SERVICE FOR WOMEN. 
For books and pamphlets write to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN, 171 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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VOTING 
MACHINES 


FOR NEW YORK CITY 


N May Sth, Mrs. Florence E. S. Knapp, Secretary of State, 

awarded a contract to the Automatic Registering Ma- 
chine Company, Inc., of Jamestown, N. Y., for the installa- 
tion of voting machines in all election districts in the city 
of New York. This will require about 2,500 machtnes and from 
600 to 1,000 will be delivered in time for use at the general 
election in the fall. 

Based upon the assumptien that ew York will consolidate many of the districts, as done in 
other cities using machines, it*has been estimatedby Mrs. Knapp that an annual saving of $350,000.00 
will be effected. Voting machines were first used in the city of New York in the Fifteenth Assembly 
District of Manhattan last fall, and this successful and practical demonstration warranted the action on 
the part of the authorities to abolish: the paper-Wallot system. 

New York will be the fifty-fourth ¢ity .in the state to be equipped with voting machines by this 
company. In addition to the fifty-foug cities there are about eight hundred towns and villages utiliz- 
ing the mechanical ballot in New York, as well as one thousand cities, towns and villages in other 
parts of the country. 

Aside from the saving in election expense that is possible through the use of machines there are 
several distinct advantages that have been clearly demonstrated during the last quarter of a century 
of continuous use. These may be summarized as follows: 


Hon. Florence E. S. Knapp 


Voting is both easier and faster 

Each vote is absolutely secret 

There are no spoiled, void, or defective ballots 

The count is automatic and accurate 

Election results are available immediately after the polls close 
The machine provides a permanent record of the vote 


Expensive recounts are eliminated 





Exhibition of the Voting Machine at the Biennial 
Convention of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Atlantic City, May 25th to June 5th, 1926 


Through the courtesy of the Department of American Citizenship 
of the General Federation, an exhibition of the voting machine will be 
held in conjunction with the convention at Atlantic City, N. J., May 
25th to June 5th, inclusive. The machine will be in booth No. 6 on the 


steel pier. 


Delegates to the convention are afforded an opportunity to examine 
Senoe § @@ this Australian mechanical ballot and operate the same. Descriptive 
%® =siliterature will be available, also statistical data relating to the widespread 


Mechanical | 4 use of the machine. 
Ballot 





Literature devoted to modern elections will be mailed to all persons 
interested. Address: Automatic Registering. Machine Company, Inc., 
Dept. 111, Jamestown, N. Y. 


When writing to the Automatic Registering Machine Company, please mention the Woman CITIZEN 











